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HE fields are brown, the year is old, For all the friends that bless our lives, 

The goldenrod has spent its gold. For children, sweethearts, husbands, wives, 
Sol fights in vain November's chill All love that calls for sacrifice 

And early sinks behind the hill. 
Again the Pilgrim feast is set. 
Again to God we owe our debt, 
As Kipling says, lest we forget. 
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Yet holds the keys of paradise; 
For folks to love and serve and pet, 
Let’s thank the Lord lest we forget. 
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For memories of loved ones gone 
Whom heaven’s glory shines upon, 
For faith to feel we meet again 
Though now they move beyond our 
ken, 
If labors loomed beyond our powers, a- ? For all whose passing we regret, 
° yond ee Oe ee if ra Let’s thank Him still lest we forget. 
For courage matching grief we 
met, Let’s leave our daily dollar searches, 
Let’s thank Him now lest we forget. psrApag St Se et’s go and gather in the 
rip / | churches, 
For all good books that lines our shelves fire. 2 ee = Then, having taken up our stations, 
In which we lose and find ourselves, UE aS: a " Hard by some good Thanksgiving 
For all our work beneath the sun, : . — rations, 
Including things already done Praise God again for what is set, 
And brave attempts unfinished yet, The good old way, lest we forget. 
Let’s thank Him now lest we forget. —Bos ADAMS. 
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If drought and worm have not prevailed, 
If growth and harvest have not failed, 
If fair reward has followed sweat, 
Let’s thank Him now lest we forget. 
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A Nearby 


The Satisfaction 


Values Plus 


Low Prices are probably the 
most widely known feature of 
the J. C. Penney Co. Store. 
Quality Merchandise, how- 
ever, is no less a prevalent 
factor. It is mass buying for 
our 745 Stores that enables us 
to give you Full Quality at 
low prices. But our nearest 
Store offers you Values Plus 
~—-Wide Assortments of Dry 
Goods, Clothing, Shoes and 
Furnishings to choose from; 
Personal Inspection and Se- 
lection; Latest Styles, and 
materials Fresh from the mills 
and factories; and pervading 
and dominating everything 
else—Courteous Service that 
seeks to please you whether 
you buy much or little or 
nothing at all. 
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HO has not bid at a church picnic or county fair 

for one of those generous-sized baskets, the con- 
tents of which are temptingly concealed from view? 
You pay the bid, and—win or lose—laughingly accept 
whatever the basket may contain. 


Great fun! But why play the grab-bag game when 
buying merchandise for your personal and household 
needs? When it comes to shopping, Personal Selection 

the good old motto of “Seeing is Believing”—is the 
only method to apply. 


Millions all over the United States are employing this method of 
Personal Selection at our 745 Department Stores scattered through 
44 States. There is one within easy driving distance of you. It has 
a wide assortment of Dry Goods, Clothing, Shoes, Furnishings and 
Notions. You select your goods, inspect them at close range and 
judge for yourself of their merits. 


Your nearest J. C. Penny Company Store is managed and part- 
owned by a man who has studied and knows your merchandise 
needs. He offers you Personal Selection at Economy Prices. 


A NATION-WIDE 
(\P INSTITUTION- 
] enney vo. 
Inc. 
o Qe DEPARTMENT STORES 














Post Your Farm 
And Keép Trespassers Off 


We 


made up 


have had some new signs 


of extra heavy materia 
pecause severe storms will tear and 
useless a_ lighter 


We 


to 


otherwise make 


-onstructed material. unre 


servedly advise farmers post 


their land and the notices we have 
prepared comply all 
with the laws of New York, New 


in respects 


Jersey and Pennsylvania. The price 


to sucribers is 95 cents a dozen, 
the same rate applying to larger 


quantities. 


American Aocriculturist 
461 Fourth Avenue New York 
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Stays on Tree 
Chestnut and 39th Street 







Hotel Pennsylvania. 


roof—Unrestricted Parking 
Garage 


Firet 





: Be Sure Of 
Ce Your Fruit Before You Plant 
| 

The “True-to-Name” Lead 
Seal of the Massachusetts 
Fruit Growers’ Association re- 
mains on the Kelly tree until 
it bears. 

And whether certified or not, 
you ean be sure of bigger and 
better crops because 
Kelly tree is guaranteed and 
propagated on whole root, {m- 
ported seedlings—not by graft- 
ing on piece roots. 


Ask about Kellys’ Cortiand Apple 









OSCAR W. RICHARDS, Manager j 


600 ROOMS—s00 BATHS | 
| 
| 


Write today for your copy of 
our catalog. We have no agents— 
you deal direct with us. 


Kelly Bros. Nurseries 


4 1130 Chisry St. Dansville, W. Y. 
Established 1880 


per day. Rooms with private bath 


} 
Rooms with running water from $2.50 | 
| 

and shower from $3.50 per day | 





Food and Service the Best 


Near West Philadelphia Station Pennsylvania Raliroad 
University of Pennsytvania—Frankiin Field 
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The Boys and Girls Hold 
Their Annual Project 
Round-up 


A Western New York Farm and 
Home Talk 


By M. C. Burritt 


HE first week in 

great amount of apples, potatoes and 
cabbage gathered and disposed of or put 
safely away. All but one day of the week 
was good and permitted harvesting. How. 
ever, there is a very great amount of 
these products, especially apples and cab. 
bage still to be harvested. There was a 
light freeze and a cutting white frost 
last week. Will the final freeze-up hold 
off long enough to stow everything safely 
away? We are all 
anxious and working 
to the limit to save 


November saw a 





t all for we need 
zven the small in- 
come derived from 
apples this year. 
Last year on this 
date we were all 
through with pick- 
ing. 

The apple market 


continues weak. “De- 
mand slow, market 
dull, few sales”, is a market report we are 
all becoming thoroughly tired of, but it 
is repeated day after day. Many growers 
are showing great confidence in the fu- 
ture market, as the cold storages are not 
being filled, and are putting all their better 
grades of late varieties into cold storage. 
So many crops have not been packed at all, 


M. C. Burritt 


but sold to canning factories and dry 
houses or wasted it even with grower 
confidence in future markets the storages 
are not likely to be filled. 

National apple week was more or less 


observed during the past wek In Roche 
claimed that 60,000 apples 
were given away Restaurants generally 
displayed apples and specialized on apple 
dishes \ New York Central dining car 
menu had the following card appended to 
it: 


ester it was 


National Apple Week 
October 30th to November 6th inclusive 
Apple Fritters 20 
Apple Sause 15 


Green Apple Pie 25 


Baked Apple with cream 85 

Health's Best Way, Eat Applies Every Day 

Such prices probably offended more than 
they please a fruit grower. We sell so 
many, many apples at from one-half cent 
to one cent apiece, that even after admit- 
ting that 70 per cent of the consumer’s 
price is added after the fruit leaves the 
farm, we are unable to see the justice of 
these prices. 


Cabbage Market Good 


The cabbage situation is much more 
cheerful. In strong contrast to the apple 
market report; “demand active, market 
firm” is encouraging if a man has cab- 
bage to sell. The price has advanced 
slowly but steadily since its opening on 


Danish three or four wecks ago from $7 
and $9 a ton to $14 and $16 a ton at the 
present time. Even with this rather at- 
traciive price out of the field many 
growers are storing believing that the price 
will advance still more as it did last year. 
However, probably more than half of the 
cabbage grown hereabouts, has been sold 
from eight to twelve dollars 





| already at 
| per ton. 

This past week we had a round-up ex- 
| hibit of our Junior Project or Four H 
| Club Achievement boys and work. 
Each youngster who had grown a garden 
| of his own brought his products together 
|for an exhibit and competed with the 
others for prizes. The boys showed their 
best pair of chickens and the girls their 
canning and sewing. Along with the pro- 
| ducts each had to show a complete report 
and story of what he or she had done and 
in the case of the gardeners a plan of the 
garden. Recognition of each achievement 
by boy or girl was given and important 
facts were pointed out. Thus have hand, 


girls 





head, health and heart been developed. 
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Crossbred Animals Not The Solution 


A Pliowhandle Talk About Increasing the Buttertat in Milk 


AIRYMEN are at the threshold of an 
interesting period and also a danger- 
ous one. Consumers are asking tor 
milk with a higher percent of fat and 
somehow we must give it to them. ‘There is 
only one way to do it quick and that is to 
standardize by using the separator and there 1s 
no legitimate reason why 
we should not do so. Of 
course, the relation of fat to 
solids not fat will be 
slightly altered 
but it is so small 


that the food 
value will not be 
disturbed and 
surely the food 


value will be in- 
creased. 

As every dairy- 
man knows, a 
change of feed- 
ing rations will 
not increase the fat percentage. A 
sudden increase of feed may actually 
lower the percentage of fat in the 
milk. A cow that is kept in fine 
condition all of the time will proba- 
bly give a higher percentage of fat 
after she has freshened than one in 
low condition. As a general propo- 
sition, however, there is not much 
change in the percentage of fat. 
Three percent cows are three per- 
cent cows or approximately so from 
year to year. Milking out the fore 
milk from one to two quarts and 





H. E. 


Cook 


Pe S2. a = 4 3 es 
Melba 15th of Darbalara, a Milking Shorthorn Cow that produced 1,614 Ibs. of 
butterfat in 365 days, a world’s butterfat record for all breeds. 


By H. E. COOK 


feeding it to calves will help. My experience 
has been over a period of thirteen years when 
taking out this fore milk from low testers, 
that the first quart will test under one percent 
and the next or second quart will test slightly 
over one percent. Beyond two quarts the 
test will vary from one and a half percent to 


two percent. While the gain in fat in the bal- 


ance will be appreciable the loss of fag in the 
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fore milk makes for waste. I think it is a safe 
statement to make that certified milk produc- 
ers who are not permitted to add fat but are 
permitted to milk out fore milk, that the prac- 
tice is practicable only as an emergency meas- 
ure and that it is cheaper to use Guernseys or 
Jerseys in numbers sufficient to make about a 
four percent milk. 

We do not need to say that Holstein milk is 
low in butterfat, that Ayrshires are some bet- 
ter, that Guernseys are perhaps on an aver- 
age next and-Jerseys are the highest 
of the four. Then why not cross 
Holsteins and Jerseys and have a 
single cow with a four percent ca- 
pacity. No more beautiful theory 
can be figured out on paper. The 
trouble is that it won’t work. Why? 
A good many theories have been 
given, but you can guess as well as 
I. Instead of getting fifty pounds of 
four percent milk, the chances are 
greater to get twenty-five pounds of 
three percent. Never was this ad- 
vice given at a more favorable time 
when many are looking for a short 
cut, and sure enough cross breeding 
would be a short cut and save time 
if it would give the desired result. 

The Dairyman’s League has been 
and is now the one big drawback 
toward the higher percent fat by 
continuing to maintain a four cent 
differential in each point. The coun- 
try is filled with Holstein cows and 
many of them are more profitable on 


(Continued on page 8) 





When Apples Fail to Pay 


Canning Crops Help on this Orleans County Farm 


Steers, Lambs and 


This is another story of a man who has made a suc- 
cess of farming. In the near future stories will appear 
ahout farmers in Tioga County, Pa., Hartford County, 
Conn., and Hampshire County, Mass —Tue Epitors. 


N the day I visited his farm, Mr. 
George Lamont, of Albion, New 
York, was scheduled to go to Batavia 
to attend a Rotary Club luncheon. 
Mr. Palmer, who is County Farm Bureau Man- 
ager, and I went to the farm fairly early in 
the morning, only to find that Mr. Lamont had 





gone to Albion 
and had not re- 
turned. When we 


finally found him, 
the time before he 
must leave was 
short, so I looked 
the farm buildings 
over and took a 
z few pictures, while 
i Mrs. Lamont like 
# all good wives do 
j 4} at such times, was 
doubtless finding 
Mr. George Lamont of Orleans his collar buttons, 
o., N. Y. 

a clean handker- 
chief and similar articles of apparel which we 
men never can find. I did most of my talking 
with him on the road to Batavia. 

_Mr. Lamont was married in 1899, worked 
his father-in-law’s farm for one year and then 
share-rented for several years from his father, 
the farm which he now owns. 

_ The farm is 212 acres in area and an.adjoin- 
ing farm of 80 acres, owned by Mrs. Lamont, 
is worked with it. “The purchase price of the 
farm was $16,000,” said Mr. Lamont, “and I 
had only enough money to get the equipment 
to run the place. Of course the amount of 
equipment was much less than we find neces- 
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sary now and yet, in spite of this and the com- 
paratively low price we paid for the farm, I 
found it necessary to pay interest for a good 
many years before we finally succeeded in pay- 
ing for it. While I was renting the farm I 
helped father remodel and enlarge the barn 
and twelve years ago we built the house which 
is now on the farm, moving the old one to one 
side to serve as a tenant house.” 

“In spite of the time it took us to pay for 
the farm, I doubt whether conditions are any 
better now than they were then. One of the 
disadvantages nowadays is high taxes and 
something should be done to remedy this in- 
justice. The farmer’s property is readily ac- 
cessible, while the wealth of the city escapes 
its just share of taxation. It also takes a far 
greater degree of skill to operate the farm than 
it did when I started out. Of course all of us 
hope for better times, but they seem to be slow 
in appearing.” 

Mr. Lamont has two boys, Eldridge and 


dents of the university. “Of course I would be 
very glad to have one of the boys come back,” 
said Mr. Lamont. “I never expect to be able 
to do any more work than I can now and yet 
I would not like to have them feel it their duty 
to come. I told Darwin that he should not 
feel under any obligation to come back if he 
did not want to.” Mr. Lamont also has a 
daughter, Dorothy, who is a graduate of Cor- 
nell University. 

Since operating the farm Mr. Lamont has 
seen many changes in the type of farming fol- 
lowed. Years ago beans were the staple cash 
crop. Very little fruit. was grown and more 
stress was placed on the usual routine farm 
crops. Mr. Lamont began setting out apples 
and other fruit soon after he bought the place, 
so at the present time 65 acres are in fruit, 
mostly apples. Ten acres, however, are in 
pears and nineteen acres of apples have peach 
trees for fillers, which will be taken out as soon 

(Continued on page 9) 





Darwin, who are at- 
tending Cornell Uni- 
versity. The older one 
is taking an arts course 
while the younger one 
is a student in the Col- 
lege of Agriculture and 
is planning to come 
home and help _ his 
father on the farm. 
This son is on the staff 
of the Cornell Country- 





man, while the older 
boy is on the Sun 
Board, which has 


charge of publishing 
the Cornelf Sun, a 











newspaper edited and 
published by the stu- 


The barn on Mr. Lamont’s farm. 
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The Second Battle Against Taxation 


The first battle against burdensome taxation has 
peen fought and won. Federal taxes have been re- 
duced by hundreds of millions since 1921. State and 
local taxes have risen twice as fast.as federal taxes 
have fallen. 

Hundreds of millions of tax dollars are being 
wasted. This money comes from the pockets of the 
people. It does not grow on money trees. Every 
wasted or unnecessary dollar spent is a dollar of capi- 
tal destroyed. It has ceased earning, developing and 
producing. Business and property canhot forever en- 
dure this increasing drain, this steady confiscation of 
capital. 

The second battle will be harder than the first. 
It should be fought and it must be won, and the time 
for the taxpayer to start fighting is now.—Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger 


I most thoroughly agree with the senti- 
ments in the above statement. In fact, 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, in common with 


some of the farm organizations and members 
of the state legislatures, has been making this 
fight for lower taxes and particularly for a bet 
ter tax deal for farmers for three or four years 
now, and with some good results. Each year 
by putting up a strenuous battle, we have been 


able to secure some reduction in the direct 
state tax on real estate which is of at least 
some benetit to every farmer taxpayer. The 
biggest result by far was the passage of the 


Ten Million Dollar State Aid Rural School 
Dill from which farmers are now just begin- 
ning to get some benefit. 


But the battle for lower taxes has only just 


begun. To succeed, it must not.only have the 
port and the help of the farm papers and 
the tarm organizations but it must have your 
help as an individual taxpayer. If the only 
thing you are willing to do is to grumble, the n 
vou will continue to have gra use for 
grumbling in this tax situation for many vears 
to come But if you will translate your grum- 
bling into active thinking and irkit e with 
your neighbor ind with vour representatives 
‘ ! ( t the other state « itols where 
\ ( le hen it m | t t 
( l¢ 
\\ C1 eti are ww beginning. 
} these t hould go by without 
7 ve diset mn of the tax situation 
ut the appointment of a local com- 
1 ee to study the tax problem further and 
t rt back some suggestions for action. 


Prize Winners in Kitchen Contest 


VY/ are sure that every woman will be in- 


/\ ' : 

¥¥ terested in the announcement on Page 
‘ he prize winners in the Better Kitchen 
Contest rhis Kitchen Improvement Contest 


\ conducted during the past summer under 
t uspices ot the New York State Federation 
‘ me Bureaus in cooperation with AMERI- 


‘ RIC URIST. Hundreds of women all 


New York stically 


enthu 


competed and we feel sure that every one of 
them, even though she did not win a prize, 
has felt well repaid in the added interest and 
information she obtained on how to make the 
greatest workshop in the world—the kitchen— 
a better place in which to work and live 


Apples For Health 


“You will be well pleased to note from the en- 
closure the rapid progress of the national publicity 
anc advertising campaign of the apple growers about 
which we wrote you last month. The plans and re- 
sults secured by this important branch of agriculture 
will be of general interest to all farmers. 

“The results of the first month’s activities dem- 
onstrate that this big movement is bound to suc- 
ceed. 

“The amount of good to be accomplished for this 
year’s apple crop when it is needed so badly is de- 
pendent to a considerable extent on the quick cooper- 
ation received from the Agricultural Press in reach- 
ing the vast number of fruit growers throughout the 
country. 

“Many of the Agricultural Press have already 
given prompt cooperation to this movement with arti- 
cles or editorials and I hope you will help keep this 
proposition before the farmers.—Paul Stayk, Pres., 
Apples For Health, Inc.” 


W: believe this work of advertising apples 
should have the support of every fruit 
grower. As we travel back and forth in the 
metropolitan district and read the big newspapers, 
already we see many advertisements and posters 
of different kinds calling attention of consumers 
to apples. Although apples are fully as cheap 
and as fine a fruit as any in the world, we are 

rapidly a nation of citrus fruit eaters, 
and the chief reason is that the citrus growers 
are better advertisers and salesmen. 

\pples For Health, Inc., is a national associa- 
tion formed to increase apple consumption. Both 
growers and dealers have already gotten back of 
the movement to a commendable extent, but so 
far of course only the surface has been scratched. 
The Board of Governors of the Association urge 
everyone to do his utmost, particularly at this 
time and during the next three months, to put the 
proposition over in a big way. As a first step, 
it was decided to urge everybody who is in- 
terested directly or indirectly in the apple industry 
to send in his two dollars membership at once. 
\rrangements are being made to send field men 
into the more concentrated fruit sections to get 
growers to support this campaign. But why wait 
for somebody to come and urge you to get back 
of your own business? Send your two dollars 
membership now to Lawrence Whiting, Treas., 
\pples For Health, Inc., Boulevard Bridge Bank, 
Chicago, Ill. Make checks payable to “Apples 
For Health, Inc.” 





becoming 


In the meantime, if you are not an apple 
grower, why not try getting some good apples 
this year from your fellow farmers through 


our Apple Exchange, published on Page 22. 


A Good Plan 
DWINELI Manager of the 


1» 1 - - So , > 
R. H. A, NELL, Manag 
y » 

Genesee County Farm Bureau, has a plan 
service to the farmers of his county 
that is highly commendable and worth considera- 
plan is for the 


lor a new 


tion by farmers everywhere, The 


ranization of a group of men similar to a cow- 
testing association, which will engage a traveling 
accountant, trained in farm management work, to 


travel from farm to farm each month and post 
the account books and records that the farmer 
may be interested in keeping. By this plan, the 
farmer would be able to know each month his 
present worth and the cost of production or total 
amount he has invested in the production of any 
crop. 

Mr. Dwinell estimates that such an association, 
with fifty members, each paying the small sum 
of $1.50 per month, can finance the proposition. 
He also states that twenty-five men were already 
signed upon October 18th and that there would 
be no trouble in easily getting the fifty men to try 
the experiment. 

Farmers are constantly urged to keep accounts 
and an increasingly larger number of them are 
doing so each year for they realize that in order 
to compete with other business they must put their 


own work on a businesslike basis. But as every 
farmer knows, it is hard work keeping a set of 
farm accounts and a great many times a farmer 
will start the work only to neglect it in the press 
of other affairs so that no benefit is received from 
it. With a cooperative association along the lines 
suggested by Mr. Dwinell, the farmer would be 
able at small expense to have a record kept for 
his business, and kept in the right way, so that 
he would know just how he stood on each line of 
his business at the each month. The 
plan may need some modifications and changes, 
but we believe that it would be of immense bene- 
fit if it could be used in some form in every 
community. . 


close of 


School Taxes Are Lower 

“I think the American Agriculturist should be 
very warmly commended for its efforts in behalf of 
the rural schools. The increase in public money this 
year has reduced the taxes in our school district from 
over $2.00 per $100 valuation to 60 cents per $100 
valuation. I am sure that such a reduction in taxa- 
tion means much to the property owner. 

“I have a very warm place in my heart for your 
paper and have been a subscriber for a number of 
years. I wish for the American Agriculturist a con- 
tinuation of its present prosperity.—Carl P. Fraker, 
West Day, N. Y.” 

HE reduction in school taxes mentioned in 

the above letter is typical of what is hap- 
pening in thousands of rural school districts 
throughout New York State. There are some 
districts where the reductions will be very 
small; there are others where you may not get 
the benefit of the reductions until another year, 
But taking the situation as a whole, we believe 
that the work which we have done along this 
line is just about the biggest accomplishment 
of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST in many years. 

Without the help and cooperation of the 
great farm organizations of New York, and of 
many farmers themselves and farm 
who understood the true facts, this fight for 
better rural schools and for lower school taxes 
never could have been won. 





The Youth’s Companion A Hundred 
Years Old 


ROBABLY no other publication has had 

greater influence in moulding the youth of 
America along right lines than has the Youth’s 
Companion which is now celebrating its hun- 
dredth anniversary. Its writers have been men 
and women of national and world-wide fame and 
nothing has ever been permitted in its columns 
that was not clean and inspiring literature, and 
in these times of unclean and vicious magazines 
and papers, a publication like’ the Youth's Come 
panion is especially appreciated. 

We have always been interested in the Com- 
panion, too, because of the especial attention in 
its stories and articles to rural and outdoor life. 
We confess that even yet we never read one of 

A. Stevens’ stories of the Old Squire’s farm 
down in Maine without feeling a little homesick. 

We offer our heartiest congratulations to the 
Youth's Companion and its staff with the hope 
that its next hundred years will be as success- 
ful as the past have been. 





Eastman’s Chestnuts 

HIS farmer wasn’t stingy. He was merely 

economical in the management of his big 
farm and all his hired hands. One morning 
while repairing the curb to his underground 
cistern he very unexpectedly fell in, pulling 
the rope in with him as he went down. Having 
always been a good swimmer, he had no trou- 
ble in keeping afloat; but the water was cold 
and he couldn’t climb out. His wife was help- 
less, alone and without a rope. 

“John!” she yelled excitedly down to him. 
“Tl ring the dinner bell so’s the boys can 
come in and pull you out.” 

“What time is it?” he yelled. 

“’Bout eleven o'clock.” 

“NO, DANG IT, LET "EM WORK ON 
TILL DINNER TIME. I'LL JUST SWIM 
AROUND TILL THEY COME.” 
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A Square Deal For The Rural Schools 


An Outline ot Just What the State Department Stands For 


S Commissioner of Education, I am 
interested in the education of all the 
boys and girls who live in New York 
State. 

Last year there were more than 150,000 
boys and girls registered in the one-room 
schools of the State. I am anxious that these 
boys and girls should have just as good facili- 
ties as do the boys and girls who live in the 
cities and villages of the State. They should 
all have the opportunity to get an education 
that will best fit them for their life work. Some 
of them cannot have this opportunity under 
present conditions because they live too far 
away from high schools, and the burden of 
expense is too great for their par- 


By FRANK PIERPONT GRAVES 


Commissioner of the State Department of Education 


to help the less prosperous _ sections. 

Naturally, one will ask “Why are there not 
good facilities now in the country? Why are 
taxes unusually high in some rural districts?” 

To answer these questions, one needs only to 
review briefly our early educational history. 

It is not the one-room school that troubles 
us most. It is the small unit of taxation. 
School districts were laid out more than a cen- 
tury ago when conditions were quite different 
from now. Then there were no corporations. 
The wealth of the State was largely agricul- 


tural. The majority of the people lived in the 
country, 

The early conception of education was in- 
struction in the three R’s. Our present-day 
complex civilization requires more than a 
knowledge of the common branches. Every 
parent wants his boy and his girl to have a 
high school education, because in these days 
they need at least this training if they are to 
perform well their duties as citizens. 

In the early days taxation was more uni- 
form. It is unnecessary to state the inequali- 
ties that now exist. A few districts in each 
town have the benefit of the tax that corpora- 
tions pay. The original community was con- 

siderably smaller than now, and 








ents to bear. 
I do not wish to be understood as 
believing that all the problems of 


education in the city have been solv- Ts article by Commissioner Graves of the New York State Educa- 
tion Department printed on this page was first published in “New 

York State Education,” an educational journal circulating among teach- 
ers and school officials. After we had read it, we believed that every 
farmer should have the opportunity of seeing it and therefore asked 
permission of Commissioner Graves and of Editor Horner of “New 
York State Education” to reprint it in American Agriculturist. We 
hope every one of our people will read it from beginning to end in 
order that they may have a clear conception of what Commissioner 
Graves’ attitude and policies really are toward rural schools. f 
There has been a great deal of misstatement and destructive crit- 
icism circulated in regard to the attitude of the New York State Edu- 
cation Department toward the rural schools. 
does not always agree with all of the policies of the Department, but 
we believe in fair play and we believe that it is right to take Commis- 
sioner Graves’ word as to what his policies really are as they are stated 
in this article rather than to accept what some destructive enemy says 
We believe what Commissioner Graves states on this page 
is a fair and honest attitude, sincerely looking to do the best that he 


ed. The facts, show, however, that, 
on the whole, better school facilities 
are provided in the city than in the 
country. Certainly the boys and 
girls from the farms, most of whom 
are of native American stock, should 
not be discriminated against in the 
provision which the State makes for 
their education. 

I crave all these opportunities 
for rural boys and girls and 
furthermore I believe they should 


be provided without an undue 

burden of taxation on rural peo- they are. 
ple. Therefore, I favor liberal 

state aid forrural districts, thus duck 
requiring the State as a whole 


A Fair Statement 


can to give country boys and girls and rural school patrons a square 
Read Commissioner Graves’ Statement and form your own con- 
clusions.—The Editors. 





American Agriculturist 


the present district was organized 
on the lines of that early unit. The 
school district with its small agri- 
cultural area provided sufficient 
means to satisfy the early concep- 
tion of education, referred to above. 
Now it is manifestly impossible for 
that early community unit, the coms 
mon school district, to provide for 
our entire educational needs. For 
example, each common school dis- 
trict cannot build a high school, 
and yet every school patron, who 
has the welfare of rural boys and 
girls at heart, thinks high school 
facilities should be provided. No 
wonder then that every one who 
has studied this question has reach- 
ed the conclusion that the school 
district is too small for our modern 
(Continued on page 11) 


New York Potato Growers Report Local Conditions 


Rot Damage Serious in Sections---Digging Being Rushed to Avoia Freezing 


HIE New York potato crop prospects are 

in the lap of the Gods. Everything de- 

pends on the weather. If growers can 

secure the entire crop of the State before 
the ground freezes and stops all digging opera- 
tions, the chances are we will see just an aver- 
age good market because there 
will be apparently enough po- 
tatoes to go round. On the 
other hand if the quarter of the 
crop that was still undug dur- 
ing the first week 


By FRED W. OHM 


Associate Editor, American Agriculturist 


good potato market, for New York’s crop is ap- 
proximately 4% million bushels under the five- 
year average. If, however, a few million bu- 
shels are frozen solid in the ground, there will 
be a different story to write. There is no tell- 
ing where the market will go under such cricum- 
stances. It is quite certain that it would reach 
last year’s level when so many growers had a 


there has been some damage following two heavy 
freezes they had in that section. He states that 
the crop is turning out about the same as last 
year, that loading has not been very heavy for 
growers are rushing their digging operations and 
that prices during the past couple of weeks have 
averaged about $1.25. 
Here are some other reports from Steuben 
County : 
Seymour Bridge of Arkport writes that 70% 
of the crop has been harvested and that rot is 
running as high as 40 or 50% damage, 








in November is lost, 
we will have about 
the same quantity of 


a year ago and we 
can look for a similar 
range in prices. In 
fact, we may have 
more of a runaway 
market than last year for we must 
bear in mind that this year Pennsyl- 
vania falls short of last year’s crop by 
some three million bushels. 

According to R. L. Gillett, statistic- 





Freon W. OuM 


Farms and Markets. 


November 1 Potato Forecast 


potatoes that we had CF November 1 the New York State potato crop was forecast at 

31,702,000 bushels, according to a last minute wire from R. L. Gil- 
let, Agricultural Statistician of the New York State Department of 
This shows an increase of approximately 650,000 
bushels over the forecast of October 1, and places the crop about seven 
and one-half million bushels heavier than the 1925 crop. However, it 
still falls short of the five-year average by four million bushels. A 
great deal depends upon the weather during November up to the time 
digging is completed. A sudden thorough freeze would undoubtedly 
cut into the estimated yield. The December 1 figures will tell the story. 
According to Mr. Gillett, digging was about 75% complete on Novem- 
ber 1, taking the State as a whole. 
Island was in a large measure responsible for the heavy increase. 


He also said the crop on Long 


that potatoes on low ground have been 
badly frozen while on high ground 
they have been protected by snow. 
Indications are that the crop is turning 
out as heavy as last year. Prices vary 
from $1.30 to $1.60. 

Fred Hopkins, secretary of the Steus 
ben Central Cooperative Association, 
Wallace, N. Y.: “Digging nearly coms 
pleted. There is some rot, but not bad. 
The crop is turning out as heavy as 
last year. There has been no freeze 
severe enough to cause damage. Deal- 
ers are offering $1.25 but growers aré 
holding for more money.” 








ian of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Farms and Markets, the fore- 
cast on October 1 was for a crop of 31,047,000 
bushels of potatoes as compared with the 1925 
crop of 23,994,000 bushels. From October 1 to 
November 1 there was a slight revision in the 
figures as indicated in the box in the center of this 
article. However, it is easy to see that if we 
were to lose a quarter of this year’s crop, it would 
closely approximate last year’s production. 
When the deal closed last March, there were 
many who freely predicted that because of the 
high prices received for the 1925 crop, everybody 
would “jump in” and as a result we would have 
cheap potatoes in 1926. Even if the whole crop 
1S secured it is quite evident we will still see a 


chance to recoup the losses they had suffered 
in the previous years. 

In order to get a co cise idea of the situation 
in New York state AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
wrote to about 50 individuals throughout the po- 
tato producing sections, including county agents 
and growers. The response has been almost 
unanimous. The heaviest response came from 
Western New York. 

First let us take that great potato county, Steu- 
ben. “Bill” Stempfle, manager of the Steuben 
County Farm Bureau at Bath writes that the 
crop is about three-quarters dug, that rot is quite 
serious, taking about 10% of the crop and that 


Smith FE. Harding, secretary, Fre 
mont Cooperative Association, Hornell, N. Y.: 
“Digging is about two-thirds completed. There is 
about twice as much rot as last year. The crop 
is not turning out as heavy as 1925. On the 
morning of November 4, there was a freeze that 
caused damage. During the first week in No- 
vember the association was paying $1.40. Few 
potatoes are coming in because farmers are digs 
ging and trying to get them out of the ground. 
Rains have bothered a great deal, slowing up 
work.” 
W. Stickney, secretary, Prattsburg Cooperative 
Association, Prattsburg, N. Y.: “Digging is 
(Continued on page 6) 











Making a hard job easier 


The time will never come when 
farming will be listed as an easy 
job. But groping in the dark is one 
hardship electricity will abolish. 


On farms electrically equipped, 
power lines bring clean, safe light- 
ing to the darkest corners. And 
the same power drives the motors 
of many labor-saving machines. 


The MAZDA lamp 
as it is today is one 
of the greatest 
achievements of the 
General Electric 
laboratories. The 
Company alsomanu- 
factures many elec- 
trical products which 
are used on the 
farm. The G-E 
Farm Book describ- 
ing these products 
may be obtained 
from your local 
light and power 
company. ‘ 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


. 


Not since the days when elec- 
tricity was first harnessed to indus- 
trial use has it found a greater 
opportunity for human emanci- 
pation than in its application to 
farm use. 
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| "The Sc Solvay-limed farm 
is the successful farm m/ 


The farmer spreading Solvay Pulverized Lime- 
stone is bound to be successful because he is 
sure of sweet soil, productive soil. That means 
bumper crops—large profits. 

Spread Solvay this year—sweeten sour soil, release 
ptant food and you'll have fertile, productive fields. 
Solvay gives you more, dollar for dollar, than any 
other lime you can buy. High test, furnace dried, 
finely ground, safe to handle—will not burn. In 
easy to handle 100-lb. bags and in bulk. 

Write for the Solvay Lime Book—free. 


THE SOLVAY “""OCESS COMPANY 
Syracuse, New York 





Local Dealers 
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New York Potato Growers Report Conditions 


(Continued from page 5) 


nearly finished, very little rot. The 
crop is not turning out as heavy as 
last year. There has been no freeze severe 
enough to cause damage. Dealers are of- 
fering $1.25. The quality of the crop is 
very good.” 

Allyn H. Briggs, Rogersville Potato 
Growers Cooperative Association, South 
Dansville, N. Y.: “95% Of the crop has 
been dug. Rot is very bad, running to 
30 or 40%. Some fields run as high as 
50% damage while others are fairly clear. 
The weather has been particularly bad and 
there has been some pretty cold snaps, 
causing slight damage. The crop will not 
turn out as heavy as last year. Dealers 
are generally offering $1.25 to $1.50 a 
bushel.” 

Jay Smith, Avoca Cooperative Potato 
Association, Avoca, N. Y.:“Digging very 
near done. Rot reported mostly in white 
sprouts. Some pieces one-third damaged. 
As yet no severe freeze. Crop about the 
same as last year. Prices have ranged 
from $1.10 to $1.30. Not much storing 
by dealers. Some farmers have part of 
their crop and some all.” 

George Mehlenbacher, grower, Wayland, 
N. Y.: “I doubt very much if Western 
New York will have any more good po- 
tatoes than we had in 1925. The vines 
were larger and in some cases vields 
heavier but have blighted badly and now 
many of them are rotting in storage. We 
had considerable rain in August, Septem- 
ber and October which meant rot, which 
is quite serious in this section. Dealers 
are generally offering $1.25 to $1.35.” 

W. A. Lawrence, Wayland Cooperatty 
Association, Wayland, N. ¥.: “Practically 
all of the crop will be harvested. Rot is 
not near as bad as last year. It looks 
as though the crop will turn out heavier 
than 1925. There has been some damage 
caused by frost. Prices are good, some- 
times speculative. Farmers are holding 
about the usual portion of the crop. Some 
dealers are loading up.” 


Other Western New York Counties 


Moving out of Steuben into the other 
counties in Western New York wehear 
from: 

R. W. Pease, manager, Ontaria County 
Farm Bureau, Canandaigua, N. Y.: “Crop 
about half dug. Some growers report 
one-third to one-half rotted, on heavier 
soils. Blight took unsprayed potatoes in 
two days. No severe frost up to Novem- 
ber 4. Crop will run heavier than last 
year. Dealers are offering $1.50 a bushel 
for potatoes that do not show effect of 
rot. Better growers who have controlled 
blight are putting crop in cellar.” 

E. D. Merrill, manager, Monroe County 
Farm Bureau, Rochester, N. Y.: “Dig- 
ging two-thirds finished. Many fields not 
started. Rot is reported but not as 
serious as last year. Unsprayed fields 
(80% of total) were killed with late 
blight in latter part of September. As 
yet no freeze has been severe enough to 
cause damage. Crop turning out as heavy 
as last year. Dealers are offering $1.40 
to $1.50 per bushel at the car. Truckers 
are paying $1.35 to $1.50 field run at the 
farm. Farmers too busy to sell. Car 
orders going unfilled. Premiums of 10 
to 15 cents being paid for blight-free 
stock. Indications are spraying increased 
yield about 60 bushels on the average.” 


Growers Inclined to Store 


M. C. Burritt, grower, Hilton, N. Y. 
“Digging about from 75 to 90% completed. 
There is some rot reported, but not very 
serious. The crop is not hardly turning 
out as heavy as last year. Dealers are 
loading cars at from $1.25 to $1.60 per 
bushel. Growers inclined to store and 
hold.” 

W. C. Stokoe, manager, Livingston 
County Farm Bureau, Mt. Morris, N. Y.: 
“75 to 80% of potatoes dug. There is 
some rot but 10% would be a liberal esti- 
mate. We had quite a hard freeze on the 
night of November 4, which undoubtedly 
did some damage to potatoes near the serv- 
ice especially on the higher elevations or 


in frost pockets. Expect the total num- 
ber of bushels will be slightly higher than 
last year due to more even stand. The 
size and quality of the crop is generally 
good. Bad weather has made it necessary 
that some growers discard diggers to use 
forks and hooks. Dealers are buying 
liberally. Wayland is the strongest mar- 
ket in this section. Dealers and truckers 
have a price war on, bidding cach other 
up and in some instances going into the 
fields for potatoes. Dealers in Dansville 
offered $1.35 on November 3rd. Potato 
growers are sitting pretty.” 


Better Prices Expected 


L. H. Woodward, manager, Wyoming 
County Farm Bureau, Warsaw, N. Y.: 
“Digging about 85% completed. Rot will 
run about 15%. As yet no frost damage. 
Crop is turning out about the same as 
last year. The market is steady at $1.40 
to $1.50 per bushel delivered at the ware- 
house for A-grade. Farmers generally 
are looking for better prices.” 

John G. Hickey, Gainesville Potato Co- 
operative, Gainesville, Wyoming County, 
N. ¥.: “Digging about 90% completed. 
Reports indicate rot damage is slight and 
as yet no frost damage. The crop is about 
75% of last year. The price at our coe 
operative is $1.50. 

R. G. Palmer, manager, Orleans County 


(Continued on opposite page) 





| County Talks 








Wyoming Increases Service and 
Decreases Membership Fee 
NTEREST in Farm Bureau work in 

Wyoming County has increased as 
a result of the reduced membership fee. 
At a special meeting, the members vot- 
ed to reduce the fee from five to two 
dollars. Farmers who have never be- 
fore been members are sending their 
dues in by mail. 
C om m ittcemen 
report little diffi- 
culty in getting 
inercased mem- 
bership in their 
school districts. 

The Farm Bu- 
reau. work that 
Wyoming County 
farmers speak 
most favorably 
about is the T. B. 
eradication work, 
County Agent L. H. the weather fore- 
wpuine Geanty cast, the State and 

National _ legisla- 
tion, the special information on the con- 
trol of disease and insect pests, the wood- 
chuck campaign, Cow Testing Association 
work, soil testing for need of lime and in- 
formation on crop prospects and market 
needs. All the cattle in the county will 
be tested before the first of next year. 

The insects and diseases causing most 
trouble to Wyoming county farmers 
during the past year were potato leaf 
hopper, bean root rot and blight, apple 
aphids, apple scab and apple red bug, 
potato blight, stinking smut of wheat, 
oat smut, grasshoppers and the seed 
corn maggot. Assistance was given in 
the control of cach of these pests by the 
Farm Bureau. 

Over 30,000 woodchucks were des- 
troyed. Feed and milk records were 
kept on over 1000 dairy cows. 800 soil 
tests were made to determine the lime 
requirement. Nearly 100 samples of 
seed were tested for germination. 

Weather forecasts were made availa- 
ble to all Wyoming county farmers dur- 
ing the haying and harvest season. The 
Farm Bureau was unable to take any 
responsibility for the weather during 
September. 

On the whole, we feel in Wyoming 
County that the interest in Farm Bu- 
reau work for 1926 is greater than it has 
been for several years past—L. H. 
Woodward, County Agricultural Agent. 
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, American Agriculturist, November 20, 1926 


Farm Bureau, Albion, N. Y.: “Crop 75% 
dug. Rot reported from 30 to 40%. Crop 
is turning out heavier than last year. 
Dealers are offering various prices, mostly 
from $1.50 to $1.75. Orleans County does 
not raise enough potatoes for home con- 
sumption.” 


In the North Central Counties 


Now let us move eastward into the cen- 
-tral section of the State. From the line 
formed by Onondaga and Oneida town of 
Chemung and Tioga. 

D. D. Ward, manager, Onondaga County 
Farm Bureau, Syracuse, N. Y.: “About 
one-third of the crop still in the ground. 
Rot is reported very heavy in the low- 
Jand and on heavy soils. No frost damage 
as yet. The crop is not turning out as 
heavy as last year. Growers who obtained 
250 to 300 bushels last year are digging 
around 200. 
ing $1.25 to $1.50 for the local market 
Prices are being held down because of 
poor quality.” 

G. W. Bush, manager, Oneida County 
Farm Bureau, Utica, N. Y.: “Diggine 
about half finished in the potato sections, 
others finished. Sprayed fields show no 
rot, others 20%. Crop iS turning oui 
about the same as last year. Price in 
Utica and Rome from $1.25 to $2.00 per 
bushel.” 

D. L. Hayes, manager, Madison Co. 
Farm Bureau, Wampsville, N. Y.: “Dig- 
ging about two-thirds completed. 
heavy will reach 50% 
damage as yet. Crop turning out as heavy 
as last year. 


0s.” 


Farm Burcau, Gloversville, N Y.: “Dig- 
ging 95% completed. Southern part of the 
county clear. Rot in northern part shows 
about 15% in some varieties. No severe 
freeze as yet. Crop will turn out about 
73% of last year. Most producers are 
filling yearly orders at $1.75 to $2.00 per 


bushel, holding surplus for later market. | 


Potatoes generally ase of good quality. 
Rot mostly in Green Mountains. No other 
disease n iticed.” 


Around Cortland and Norwich 


mH &£ Vaughn, manager, Cortland 
County Farm Bureau, Cortland, N. Y.: 
“Digging about two-thirds done. Rot is 
reported as being quite bad especially in 
field not sprayed thoroughly. The crop 
is not turning out as heavy as last year 
The highest price offered to my knowledge 
was $2.25 at the farm. There is no 
anxiety to sell on the part of lots of 
growers.” 

Charles Huff, grower, Moravia, Cayuga 
County, N. ¥Y.: “The answers received 
from growers that I called on the phon 
after I got your letter, really surprised 
me especially regarding the blight condi- 


tion. My fields of certified stock was re- 
ported by inspectors as only 4%. Reports 
received from most of the growers 


covering the southern end of our county, 

ve all the way from 50 to 60% rot. 
Therefore I feel that 25% is conservative. 
The crop is not turning out as heavy as 
last year. As yet there has been no freeze 
severe enough to cause damage, however, 
frozen ground has delayed digging. Deal- 
ers are offering $1.25 but not many going 
in. Trucks are coming to the farmers and 
pay $1.50 to take to the city markets.” 

K. D. Scott, manager, Chenango County 
Farm Bureau, Norwich, N. ¥.: “Called 
two growers on the telephone in the vicin- 
ity of Sherburne. Both report digging 
three-quarters done. 30th report heavy 
rot damage. Indications are crop will turn 





fi 


out about the same as last year. Dealers 
are offering from $1.50 to $2. A few 
trucks offering the latter figure. Some 


for higher prices. No carlots 
leaving county practically all sales to truck 
men to pay higher prices than shippers 
ean afford to pay. 

H. P. Beates, manager, Otsego County 
Farm Bureau, Cooperstown, N. Y.: “Dig- 
ging two-thirds done. Rot damage not 
Serious. Crop turning out slightly heavier 
than last year. Dealers mostly on trucks, 
offer $1.20 to $1.50.” 

Moving to the Southern Tier we get 
the following reports: 


looking 





Dealers are generally offer- | 


Rot | 
although no frost | 


| 


Dealers offering $1.50 to} 
| 


C. H. Fullager, manager Fulton County | 
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BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD fHEM 





Buick Zemostatic Control << 


provides smooth Engine Performance 
at O°or 90°sn the shade 


Thermostatic Circulation Control is a new reason why 
the Buick engine is so easy to start and so pleasant to drive, 
in all kinds of weather. 
Summer conditions prevail all year, under the Buick hood. 
At 90°, or at zero this valuable Buick improvement re- 
duces the warming-up period to less than three minutes! 


No water circulates through the Buick radiator until 120° 
Fahrenheit, the best operating temperature, is reached. 
Then a valve automatically opens and circulation starts. 
Butthevalve snaps shut, circulation quits, if for any reason 
the temperature drops below 120°. Engine heat is thus 
stored for quick starting on cold days. 
For this, and many other vital reasons, the new Buick is 
the Greatest Ever Built. The engine is vibrationless be- 
yond belief. Drive it and see what that means. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


rae Greatest BU [CK eversunr 





A. R. Blanchard, manager, Tioga County 
Farm Bureau, Owego, N. Y.: “75 to 80% 
of the crop has been dug. There is some 
report of rot damage although it is only 
considered slight. Indications are that the 
crop will run a little lighter than last year. 
Dealers are generally offering $1.25 to 
$1.30.” 

Daniel Dean, well known potato grower 
of Nichols, Tioga County, N. Y.: “Dig- 
ging is about 80% complete. Rot is re- 
ported in this section ranging from 10% 
to 40 and 50% damage in a few cases. 
There has been some slight damage from 
frost. The crop is turning out about the 
same as last year. Dealers are buying all 
they can get if sound, at $1.40. There 
is going to be considerable loss in storage 
due to rot.” 

R. W. Hewitt, manager, Chemung 
County Farm Bureau, Elmira, N. Y.: 
“Digging about two-thirds done. Rot 
causing some damage, about 10 to 15%. 


The crop is not turning out as heavy as 
last year. Dealers generally offering $4.25 
per 150-pound sacks. Buyers holding back 


on State crop to find extent of rot. Some 
Michigan and Madine potatoes being 
bought. Potatoes made large tops this 


year and weather failed to prove favorable 
for development of tubers resulting in 
quite a few small potatoes.” 


In The “North Country” Sections 


Now let us move into the great north 
country where the potato crop is an im- 
portant one. 

S. R. Farley, manager, St. Lawrence 
County Farm Bureau, Canton, N. Y.: 
“Digging practically completed. Rot re- 
ported as being rather serious. Practically 
the entire crop was secured without any 
frost damage. Practically no potatoes 
being offered for sale in St. Lawrence 
County. The reported price is $1.75 to 
$2.00. White grubs caused very serious 


trouble. Not enough potatoes were raised 
in the county to supply the demand of the 
local trade and many farmers will have 
to buy their table stock.” 

L. E. Allen, manager, Clinton County 
Farm Bureau, Plattsburg, N. Y.: “Dige 
ging has been completed. Some rot has 
been reported on unsprayed fields. No 
frost damage. Crop just about the same 
as 1925. Dealers offering $1.25 per bue 
shel, F. O. B. car. Growers, who used 
good seed and sprayed this year are get- 
ting good yields and no rot.” 

James Fitzpatrick, secretary, Peru Poe 
tato Growers Cooperative Association, 
Peru, Clinton County, N. Y.: “Digging is 
finished. Rot was not serious in this sece 
tion and we had no frost damage. The 
crop turned out about the same as last 
year. Dealers are offering $1.50 a bushel 
but very few are moving.” ‘ 

John T. Gleason, Saranac Farmers Co« 

(Continued on page 8) 
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Another Smashing Record 


Corn Gluten Fe Fee 








The Dairy Barn — ‘ft 


of Mr Ralph Cripps 
Camden, Maine 


Made by Brownie—World’s Champion Ayrshire Grade Cow 


This wonder cow is owned by Mr. Ralph 
Corn Gluten Feed = wW. Cripps of Camden, Maine. With a rec- 
Is ord of 20,140 pounds of milk and 891.39 
: pounds of butterfat, she becomes the world’s 
Manufactured by champion grade Ayrshire and one of the 
greatest grade cows of all time. 

The feeding and production of Brownie 
American Maize Products Co. were carefully checked by the Maine Experi- 
New York and Chicago ment Station, under the strictest Advanced 
Auheuser- Busch, tne. Registry rules. Following is the opinion of 
St. Louis Mr. C. T. Conklin, Secretary of the Ayrshire 

Clinton Corn Syrup Refining Co. Breeders Association. 


Clinton, Iowa “She Is a Net Profit Cow” 
“As she had no special care, but was housed and 


Corn Products Refining Co. : 
one a aan Chinen handled with the rest of the herd, she has proved to 
be an unusually good investment and a very valuable 
The J. C. Hubinger Bros. Co net profit cow. 


“The Cripps farm has no silo. No clover or alfalfa 


Keokuk, Iowa 
was raised or purchased. Brownie depended upon the 


The Huron Milling Co. ordinary herds-grass and timothy hay, produced on 
Harbor Beach, Michigan the farm, anda good ration.” 
The Keever Starch Co. Brownie’s Record Making Ration 
stambus, Ohip According to Mr. L. C. Plaisted of the Maine 


Experiment Station, Brownie stood in her stanchion 
with the rest of the herd and received only hay, water 


and the following ration: 

Piel Bros. Starch Co Corn Gluten Feed - 200 pounds (28% of the ration) 
Wheat Bran - - + 100 pounds 

Middlings - - - 100 pounds 

Yellow Hominy Feed 200 pounds 


Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc. 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


o & ley M facturi " 
A. E 4 ae Co Cotton Seed Meal - 100 pounds 
, Salt—alittlemorethan 1% 
: ‘ Mr. Plaisted further states that after tryin t 
6 ying a great many 
Union Starch and Refining Co rations Mr. Cripps has found this one very satisfactory. 


Columbus, Indiana 





ee er Oy 





If Your Dealer Does Not Handle ii we 
Corn Gluten Feed, Any of the aa ‘Makes Every Ration Better. 


Above Named Manufacturers Will 

Supply You. Feed any mixture you like but be sure it contains Corn 
Gluten Feed. You will then have a better ration—more feed 
and less waste. You will get more milk per doliar of feed cost. 


anome oe ee een eee ani Mail This Coupon for Book 


Associated Corn Products Mfrs. No Fill Out and I y ‘ 
Fill out and mail the attached coupon and we will 








208S LaSalle St Chicego, Il. -E Mail This | 

stata: dail pains humane tants aided teats I send you a free copy of a 64-page book which tells 

siacapiaiit , I you about Corn Gluten Feed and how to use it. 
—— I This books contains 28 tested rations for cows, 
— i seca cameein eee cattle, hogs, sheep and poultry. 
Street or R. F. D —_— = — [ o 
. ; | Associated Corn Products Manufacturers 
on Se ae ee a a State 
; 208 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
es ler's Nome 
" f No. 59 
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Crossbred Animals Not the 
Solution 
(Continued from page 3) 


a fat basis than other breeds of a high- 
er quality and no special privileges 
should be granted to them though they 
do have a special privilege now. 

A six cent differential in butter fat 
would have a marked effect on increas- 
ing the fat in all grades of milk. 
don’t wish to be understood as saying 
that consumers would stand for a price 
for all milk containing three and six- 
tenths to four percent butter fat. E very- 
body wants all they can get for a given 
amount of money and there is only g 
certain amount of butter fat in the coune 
try and so if we put more fat into @ 
quart bottle than formerly somebody 
will have to pay the price. 

Changing or trying to change the base 
price from three percent to three and 
one-half percent as I can see the situae 
tion, can have no effect upon an increase 
ed butter fat content. No doubt, there 
will be a psychological effect on con- 
sumers, they will suppose that they are 
actually getting more fat in their milk 
The man who knew more about the 
practical working out of law enforce- 
ment for forty years than any one ina 
this country, Mr. Geo. L. Flanders for- 
merly of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture always had some 
doubt about turning the average milk 
man loose on selling of milk for what 
there was actually in it. Of which 
standardization may bea part because 
he said you could not trust them. He 
always stood for a minimum standard as 
being the only workable plan and the 
recent exposure, in New York City, 
bears out Mr. Flander’s judgment. Per- 
haps human nature after all has not 
changed. I know very well that not 
every phase of idealism is workable. 
Prohibition is ideal, but up to date, we 
have not worked it out compleicly. 


New York Potato Growers 
Report Conditions 
(Co mitued from page 7) 
perative Association, Clayburg, Clinton 


| County, N. Y.: “Farmers in this section 


have finished digging. There is some rot 
here but very slight. The crop is not 
turning out as heavy as last year. Deal 
ers cannot fill their supplies as farmers 
are holding for more money.” 

R. J. Clark, manager, Essex County 
Farm Bureau, Westport, N. Y.: “Dige 
ging practically completed. Rot has been 
reported but not as serious as last year. 
Crop turned out practically equal to 1925. 
Most of the crop marketed early and 
locally. Prevailing prices $1.50 to $2.00. 

O. G. Agne, manager, Jefferson County 
Farm Bureau, Watertown, N. Y.: Digging 
completed. Not much rot reported if 
ficlds but serious in bin in some sections 
Not much buying in Watertown by dealers, 
most potatoes going in private trade at 
$1.50 to $2.00 per bushel.” 

In the Upper Hudson Valley 

Coming down through the valley into Une 
upper regions of the Hudson we hear from 

C. M. Slack, manager, Washington 
County Farm Bureau, Ft. Edward, N. Y« 
“Digging practically completed. No rot 
has been reported but some damage by 
grubs, especially in central part of county. 
Crop turning out heavier than last year. 
Potatoes are moving readily at $1.25 td 
$1.50. Local markets are holding strong. 
Last year the crop was drowned out ih 
mid-summer and was a complete failure 
in the muck land while hilly land blighteé 
badly. This year early prospects were for 
a good crop but set was light and yiel 
accordingly.” 

H. B. Little, manager, Saratoga Counts 
Farm Bureau, Saratoga Springs, N. Y+ 

“Digging just about completed. No roi 
reported as yet. Crop turning out better 
than last year. Buying is brisk at the 
farm. Prices ranging from $4.50 to $5.0? 
per barrel.” 

Now let us go down into the count# 

(Continued on page 19) 
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— 
On the 

Coldest 

Days 


kee p warm 





and com- 
fortable 
while work- 
ing or play- 
ing out- 
doors ina 





S. Pat. Off. 


Reg. U. 


Brown’s =< Jacket 


The Old Reliable Working Garment 


Made of strong knit cloth with 
knit-in wool-fleece lining and cut to 
fit snugly. Warm as an_ overcoat, 
cheaper than a good sweater, will not 
rip, ravel or tear and can be washed. 
Three styles—coat with or without 
collar, and vest. 

Ask your dealer 
BROWN’S BEACH JACKET COMPANY 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
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Wauban Farms Jerseys 
The Home of 

Gotpen Fern’s Nosres—Goipen Ferns 

Offers for sale bull calves of a caliber 

that will interest the constructive 

breeder. The kind that will improve 
both type and production. 

Herd is Accredited. 


RAY L. WILLIAMS, 
Ashfield, Mass. 


GUERNSEYS We can now offer you 
for a_ limited time 
young bull calves out of A. R. cows sir- 
ed by either a son of Florham Laddie 
or Ultra May King. Prices reasonable. 
Herd Accredited 
Chas. A. Slater, FORGE HILL FARM 
R. D. 3 Newburgh, New York 


TAYLOR FARM JERSEYS 


Ve are offering 20 heiters ranging from 3 


MGR. 








months to 20 months old. Nearly all are 
from Register of Merit dams, and several 
are already bred to a beautiful son ot the 
White Cid. They are priced for quick sale. 
‘Phone or write for more complete descrip- 
tion. 


THE TAYLOR FARM 
Delaware Co. Stamford, New York 


SPECIAL BABY BULLS AT 





30 te 50 day Gt. Grandsons of outed You'll Do, out 
of some of = 4 best cows. witt ship C. 0. D. on approval. 
HERD ACCREDITED WATCH THIS SPACE 


HEDGES HOMESTEAD Bh Ng = FARM 
East Durham, N. Y. C. H. Jennings, Owner 


HAY-S rRAW-COWS-BULLS-HEIFFRS 

hen in need of alfalfa, timothy, clover hay or 
Straw, write me your needs. Also have a few 
registered tuberculin tested Holstein service bulls 
and bred heifers and cows to sell. 


Henry K. Jarvis, Richfield Springs, N.Y. 


BROADACRES GUERNSEYS ,,,.*i¥° 


old bull calves. Best of breeding. Priced in 
reach of the ers ae herd sneer. 
Accre« 


F. M. SMITH, ‘SPRINGFIELD CNTR, N.Y. 


SHEEP BREEDERS 


AMBOUVILLET RAM LAMBS 110 to 125 
Ibs. each. One yearling ram. H. C 
BEARDSLEY, Montour Falls, N. Y. 


FEEDING PIGS 
EEDING PIGS FOR SALE,",°; * 38 


ter 
tross or Yorkshire and Berkshire eross, all large growthy 
pigs weaned and eating pigs T to 8 weeks old, $4.00 
sach; 8 to 9 weeks old, $4.50 each. Send in and get 
from 2 to 50 pigs. Also pure bred Chester White Bar- 
fows, Boars or Sows, 6 weeks cld, $6.00 each. Pure Bred 
Yorkshire Barrows, Boars or Sows, 6 weeks old, $6.00 each. 
I will ship C. 0. D. to you on approval. If pigs are not 
satisfactory at your depot, have pigs returned at my ex- 
pense. Safe delivery guaranteed. No charge for shipping 
sae. WALTER LUX, 388 Salem St., Woburn, Mass. Tel, 


























—— ft TO YOUR DEPOT. 
We Pay**! Chester White cross, and 
Chester and Berk hire cross 7 7 to 8 weeks old, $5.00 
each; 8 to 9 weeks old, $5.50 each. Pure dred Chester 
white 7 weeks old, $7.00 each. These are all large 
growthy pigs, weaned @nd eating. We crate and ship 
C. 0. wD. to your depot. No charge for shipping crates or 
express. These are net prices. If satisfactory, pay ex- 
press man, and if not, return at our expense. 

Wilt ship from 2 to 50 to you on approval 


“LOVER HILL FARM, R. F. D. Box 48, WOBURN, MASS. 


FEEDING PIGS FOR SALE—Either Chester and 


Yorkshire cross or Berkshire and 

ss. 7 to 8 weeks old, $4.00 each; 8 to 9 

weeks ald, $4.50 each. Also a handsome lot of pure bred 

Chester Whites, barrows, boars or sows, 7 weeks old, $5.50 

each. We have an extra nice selection of pigs at present, 

either pure bred or cross breeds, and ate prepared to ship 

ae 2 to 50 €.0.D. on approval. If pigs are unsatis- 

Seles en arrival at your depot, return at my expense. 

@ delivery guaranteed—No charge for shipping erates— 
ae Ref. Tanner’s Wat’! Ban 

- LUX, 206 Washington St., ‘woBURN, MASS. 
Tel. Wob. 1415 
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When Apples Do Not Pay 
(Continued from page 3) 


as the apples become full grown. In ad- 
dition to fruit, the principal sources of 
income are wheat, which occupies about 
thirty acres each year, sheep and beef 
cattle. 

Due to several bad seasons with fruit 
a number of farms in western New York 
seem to be turning to some new venture 
to add to the farm income. Last year 
Mr. Lamont raised four acres of toma- 
toes for the canning factory and about 
six acres of cabbage for market. 

“We keep about 80 ewes,” said Mr. 
Lamownt, “mainly for the purpose of rais- 
ing hothouse lambs and in addition to 
this we usually feed a carload of lambs 
during the winter. We also feed about 
20 young steers. I found that weight 
can be put on these young animals much 
more rapidly than on older steers. How- 
ever, the feeding problem is somewhat 
different with the young steers and from 
my experinece last winter I think I have 
learned to feed them to the best advan- 
tage. It is a question of growing them 
as well as fattening them. A good share 
of the feed they get is home-grown. We 
raise corn silage, alfalfa and oats and 
barley, which comprises the large part 
of the ration of the beef animals and 
sheep.” 


Where Mr. La- 
mont cooks his 
lime-sulphur for 
spwaying his fruit 
trees. 














I had very little opportunity to visit 
with Mrs. Lamont, as she was helping 
her husband get ready for his trip while 
I was on the farm. However, I know 
that our women readers are more inter- 
ested in the doings of the housewife 
than they are in that of the farmer, so I 
asked Mr. Lamont a few questions about 
that side of the business. The week 
previous had been the week of the Coun- 
ty Fair, so doubtless this was freshest 
in Mr. Lamont’s mind. He mentioned 
that Mrs. Lamont had taken quite a 
number of exhibits to the County Fair 
and that she had taken away quite an 
appreciable number of prizes. He also 
stated that Mrs. Lamont has charge of 
the farm garden. 

* * * 

It would be difficult to find more ade- 
quate farm buildings than the ones on 
the Lamont Farm. Running water is 
supplied by a windmill which also fills 
a large overhead storage tank in the 
barn for the use of the stock. The 
house is lighted by an acetylene plant 
and is heated with a furnace. The front 
yard has a fine lawn and is well shaded 
with some fine old trees. 

There is a lot of work on a farm of 
this size, particularly where fruit is 
grown, so I was not surprised when Mr. 
Lamont said that his help consisted of 
three married men who are hired by the 
year. The farm, like a majority in the 
county, is very level and much of the 
work is done by tractor. Mr. Lamont 
also has a large truck which is used for 
taking products to market. 

Mr. Lamont has for the past year 
served as president of the Orleans Coun- 
ty Farm Bureau. When I asked about 
it he said, with a twinkle in his eye, 
“The annual meeting has not occurred 
yet so the farmers have not yet had a 
chance to take my job away from me.” 
He is also 2 member of the local and 
county Granges and is recognized for 
his keen interest in community affairs.— 
H. L. Cosline. 






A scene sketched from a photo3raph taken on 
the farm of C. J. Reed, Williamstown, N. Y. 


“Just the Right Suction” 


“The Burrell Milker is a big improvement over the several other 
makes of milkers I have used during the past 10 years, especially 
in that it milks the cows clean, and applies just right suction 
to each individual cow. My 17-year-old daughter [who appears 
in the foreground above] milks 30 cows daily with a Burrell 
Milker, and says it is much easier to operate and clean than 
the others we have used.”—C,. J. Reed, Williamstown, N. Y. 


yo the right suction for each cow at each 
period in the milking is the attainment of the 
Burrell Milker. And it is largely because of this 
exact control of suction that dairymen, like Mr. 

Reed, who have used many different makes of 
milkers, say “the Burrell is a big improvement 
over other milkers.” 


a Is the Reason 


In the Burrell Milker, “just the 
right suction” is due to the Burrell 
Automatic Controller, one of the 
four exclusive Burrell features. 
The Automatic Controller con- 
trols automatically the exact ex- 
tent to which vacuum, or suction, 
Cross Section View is applied to the teat. When milk 
Automatic Controller is flowing freely, suction is auto- 
matically decreased; when milk 
is flowing less freely, suction is automatically 
increased. But the speed of pulsation always 
remains constant. It milks the cows clean. 


4 Exclusive Features 


(1) The Automatic Controller, which. regulates 
the suction to suit exactly each individual cow; 
(2) the Air-Cushion Teat Cup, which supports 
and compresses the teats by air alone; (3) the 
Sanitary Moisture Trap, which entirely prevents 
contamination of the milk from the pipe line; 
(4) the Positive Relief Pulsator, which gives com- 
plete rest between pulsations and assures natural 
circulation—these are the four exclusive features 
which make the Burrell practically a perfect 
milker. These and many other important milker 
facts are fully explained in the Burrell Catalog. 


Send For Valuable Free Books 


Here are two po nmeneny illustrated books that are free to dairy- 
men. One es and describes the Burrell Milker and 
explains cow “te } Milks the Cows Clean”. The other tells 
about the Burrell-Simplex Cream Separator—all about its 

siento, sanitary, rugged Se age and how “‘It Skims i 
Milk Clean”. Every dairyman should have both of these 


Snaen pam helpful books for heady reference. 





Burrell -Simplex 
Cream Separator 


Ifyou are separating your 
milk, you need a Burrell 
Cream Separator—I¢t 
Skims the Milk Clean. 
The old Burrell-Simplex 
was never equalled for 
close skimming, and the 
same wonderful Link 
Blades which made it fae 
mous make thigg:impli- 
fied, easy-runnin$, qual. 
ity machine the ‘closest 
skimming cream separa- 
tor youcan buy. Ithasa 
greater capacity to agiven 
size bowl, to a given speed 
and toa given amount of 
power than any other 
separator. Four sizes— 
350, 500, 750, 1000 Ibs, 
—hand or power driven. 








D. H. BURRELL & CO.INC., 27Albany St., Little Falls, New York. 
Without obligating me in any way, please send me the two free books described above. 


My dealer’s name is 
His post office is ee —_ 


vesesssersneeme (Fill out coupon below, clip here and mail today) eeecencccsesoseon \ 











do s13 : er 
I milk... ‘ ee I go not Use a milking machine, I sell y;cic milk 
My name is 
My post office is State 











MIERING MACHINES AND CREAM SEPARATORS > 











theW-W “058° FEEDGRINDER 


Don’t Pay 


THE GRINDER 
WITH THE HAMMERS 
Grinds grain, alfalfa, fodder, cb’ 
ete., separately or together, any 
fineness. No extra attachments. b— 
Trouble proof; the grinder with- 













you 2 Famoas¢'9 “gy 

Make Your Own Mixed Feed Metal-to-Metal GY, is 
Grinds oats, ete., for pigs slop. 
Four sizes; elevator or blower; 
Timken bearings. 12 years’ suc- 
cessful service. Write for folder and ground 





THE WoW Feed Grinder Co., Wichita, K 
* im ° ansas 2 fer & 2 
DISTRIBUTORS faye fre tral, W as gems Ge four 
book about the harness with al ieaaen 





Gasb-Stull Co, Chester Pa, WB May Co. inc, Buffale, LY wherever there i is wear aml strain. Our “‘Buckleless 
— cannot slip and adda to 
a 


amazi 
ity. Act quick] WRITE TODAY. 





ee 
When writing to advertizers be sure to 














BABSON BROS., 2843 Ww. Ss SSeS Guest 





mention the American Agriculturist. 
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the egg way. 


dig in. 


—Then eggs! 


need for six months. 


reimburse the dealer. 


size package for every flock. 


100 hens, the 12-Ib. pkg. 
60 hens, the 5-lb. pkg. 





AN-A-CE-A 


Starts pullets and 
moulted hens to laying 


Mou tTinc is the off season for eggs. 
best of care, laying stops, egg organs are inactive 
nourishment goes to feather growing. That's naturel. 


But after the moult, it’s different. Now's the time 
to tone up those dormant egg organs—start the feed 


That's just what Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a does. 

Add it to the ration, one pound of Pan-a-ce-a to 
every 50 pounds of mash. Then look for these signs: 

See the combs and wattles begin to turn red. 

See them begin to hop around—the claws begin to 


Listen for the song, scratch and cackle. 


It's the nerve tonics that cause the good feeling. It’s 
the iron that makes the red combs. 

Pan-a-ce-a contains other elements. 
it supplies important minerals, calcium carbonate and 
calcium phosphate, so essential to a laying hen. 

Pan-a-ce-a develops pullets and puts them in the 
pink of condition for regular fall and winter laying. 


The cost is only a trifle 


The price of just one egg pays for all the Pan-a-ce-a a hen w ill 
But under our make-good selling plan, 
it costs you absolutely nothing if you do not ‘find it profitable. 
You have only to take the empty container back to the dealer 
and he will refund your money or cancel the charge. We 


Tell your dealer how many hens you have. There's a right- 


For fewer hens, there is a smaller package. 


Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 


Even with the 
All 


For instance, 


200 hens, the 25-Ib. pail 
500 hens, the 100-lb. drum 




















More Egg Money 


Make $1000 « year from 300 hens, like 
others are doing. Poultry Tribuneshows 
how: explains brooding, culling, feeding 
Management; monthly, 80-160 pages. 


3B Minoo ster LOC 


yredl art chicken picture: suitable 
ay oe ing FREE every other imue 
Send stamps or coin today at our rink, 


Poultry Tribune, Dept. 42 Moant Morris, IIL 
SQUAB BOOK 


Send now for thie interesting book (ote 
how agbeginner started emall in backyard 
~ with no money, now has a $30,000 plant 
ships 150 barrels squabs yearly, paid $75 to 


$100 a barrel. You can do the same Price 


of book 60¢ but we will mail it to you for names and addre 
ot r of your friende and your own. Ask for Book No. Three 


Piymouth Rock Squab Co., 434 H Street, Melrose Highlands, Mass. 
Founder of the Squad Industry 26 Years Ago 


—— — 


POULTRY BREEDERS ||! 
QUALITY PULLETS Si. “fue 





























trom range, R quality stock 
ie 1 > each, Rhode | { Keds, Barred 
and Wh te Rocks, White Wy ottes, Anconas, 
Bufl Ormneton and Mu as at $1 each rah 
mas, White Orpingtons and Giants, $2.50 each 
M ire, i g VPullets, all breeds ats bargan 
v Baby ( ks hatched weekly all ye 
! dilwstr i Catalog free 
cLen ROCK NURSERY & STOCK FARM, Ridgewood, W. 4 
Mer An an Baby Producer A atior 
B \BY Cc aC KS BIG DISCOUNT now gir 
en on all orde received 
th for Spring delivery Pure bred stock. Husky 
price ist. Custom batch 
ing SE woEneenn s WATCHERY, 335 Main St., Hacken- 
sack, WN. J. Phone 1604, 
ai rocK Fine Poultry, Turkey Geese, Ducks 
L Gault Rantan Collies, Hare Day Chick Fer: 


low Catalog PIONEER FARMS, TELFORD, PA 





| 
| 





Brings md 
All Winter 


Just build a GLASS CLOTH “ 
acratch shed onto your hen ©1B 
house and you will get amaz ing egg yields Sees be 
cause GLASS CLOTH admits the sun's energy rays 
(Plain glass oepe oon ) In use by thousands with grea’ 
success Ideal f« orm doors aad Ginieee sand porch en- 
es. Transpa tm ws aterproof weatherproo 


cl Send $5.00 for big ro!) 45 ft, tong 
and 3 


Sin. wide, postpaid Guar- 
OF anteed. Instructions,**‘Feeding for 

Eggs’’ with each order. 
illustrating a 


a 
TURNER BROS, 


















es on request. (Also sold by many dealers. 


Bladen, Nebr. Dept. 01 


Wollington, Ohie 





Think of it! Hieh mality D 
& ed Fencing for nah ante 2 eG ay) = 
pie savi rm 
- Betal and Rolghe — A Pats Ry a « * Fe 
N \ Direct from F actory—F reight Paid: § 
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November Chicken Chatter 


Do Not Sell Turkey Breeders tor Thanksgiving 


Ess price of turkeys to dress this fall 

seems to be very promising, which 
is always a good thing for breeders for 
it also makes a good price for foundation 
stock. Foundation stock is what I am 
going to talk about and this high meat 
price is why I am writing this article at 
this time of the year. 

It is a temptation to sell at Thanksgiv- 
ing all the birds that are large enough, 
which really is the right thing to do, as 
far as getting quick cash returns. Up to 
this time it has cost far less to get these 
turkeys on the market than it will at Xmas 
and New Years, hence better profit. But 
stop a minute and ask yourself this ques- 
tion, “Where are my breeders for next 
year?” Some one answers “the younger 
or smaller hens will be O.K. by breeding 


time.” So many people prefer a young 
hen turkey that will dress nine or ten 
pounds that many fine breeding hens are 


sold for meat and many flocks are weak- 


ened by the deal. 


Go Over Your Flock Carefully 


Here is my your question. 
Call your flock in a good light building 
where you can get your hands on them. 
If you haven't such a place, get them all 
together out doors. I don't need a build- 
ing, for my Bourbon Reds eat from my 


answer to 


hand and it is no trouble to catch them. 
But in case yours are not so tame, get 
them where you can handle them then 
say to yourself, “I will pick my breeders 
for next year, then the rest go for roast- 
ing.” 

If you are going to keep four, pick out 


eight and then cull to the very best of your 


ability, for type, size and markings of the 


particular breed you are raising. Know 
your breed before you begin and for the 


yoursel 3 
monegrels 


breed, if not for 
! and raise 


sake of the 
don’t cross two breeds 
in this progressive day. 

I hope I have made this plain. I do 
not mean that a turkey hen which is small 
now will not make a breeder day, 
for she will. But unless you know how 
to handle her, you better sell her to eat 


some 


Getting Size on Hens 


If you happen io have some choice hens 


you want to keep here is what we do. 
After they lay a clutch of eggs or per- 


haps two, if they lay early, we set her on 
chicken eggs and let her raise a flock of 
chicks. In this way we keep her growing 
and developing by keeping her from laying. 
It is better she have chickens than tur- 
for with chickens you can feed her 
much heavier as it needn't worry you that 
the chicks are getting too much to eat 
while she was eating. Young poults 


keys 


might over-eat. I have done this myself 
this year and the result is a fine large 


hen for next year’s work. 

At this time of the year it is a good 
time to visit flocks of the breed you are 
raising and often you can get some good 
stock at reasonable prices. For instance, 
ask the owner what price they will take 
and you pick the flock or offer a good 
price yourself. Some times you can buy 
by the pound. Often breeders will take 
a price a little better than dressed price 
would be and you take them live weight. 

lf there is a poultry show near you, 
pass a day there if possible and see what 
other people are raising and when you get 
home your flock will look better to you 
than before you went, for no doubt you 
have lIcarned something. In conclusion, 
let me say, keep the best birds you can 
afford for breeders. “If you can afford 
only one geod hen, keep one. Do not buy 
two cheap ones in place of one good one. 
Later we will try and help you with your 
breeders to get best results. But you must 
have the stock before you need any help.— 
Mrs. C. J. Doxtater. 


Get Rid of Habitual Setters 


Will you please advise us if year-old 
hens that are wanting to set in Septem- 
ber will lay this winter and if broken up 
at once, about how soon should they start 


to lay? We have also had four pullets that 
were hatched in March, laid a few eggs 
and want to set. This seems very unusual 
and we have some doubt if they will lay 
this winter. The year-old hens that we 
killed after wanting to set had quantities 
of very small eggs.—R. A. T., New York. 


T is rather unusual for pullets to want 
to set at this time, although as your birds 
were out in March, they might want to set. 
Hens, of course often set at this time of 
year, and if, broken up, ought to lay a 
few more eggs. They will have to molt 
sooner or later, however, and the chances 
are they will not lay heavily. 


You do not say anything about the 
breeding of these birds, whether they are 


your own or not, but on the face of what 
you write, I am afraid you are breeding 
this setting instinct into your young stock. 
Another year, provided of course you are 
breeding and raising your own birds, I 
should adopt a system of marketing the 
setters as soon as they set. Try to breed 
from the birds that are non-setters, and 
discard all birds that tend to set three or 
four times. A good hen may set a couple 
of times, but when they begin to set more 
than that I should get rid of them. If 
your ration contains too much corn or 
buckwheat, this may account for some of 
the trouble. A good grain ration should 
not contain more than fifty per cent of 
corn.—L. H. Hiscock. 


Turn Cn The Lights 


lees time has arrived when lights will 

again be used on a large percentage 
of the poultry flocks in this section. Al- 
though the practice has passed the ex- 
perimental stage and has a_ standard 
practice on many farms, yet the prob- 
lems concerning the use of lights are 
not entirely selved and there is much 
need for a careful checking up on the 
part of the poultrymen to sce that the 
lights are properly used and not misused. 


The man who has a power line going 


by his farm undoubtedly has the best 
conditions for profitable use of lights. 
However, where a power line is not 


available many poultrymen have found 
it profitable to install a farm lighting 
plant. In some cases where such a pant 
has already been used for lights for the 
buildings, it is simply a question of ex- 
tending the service to the hen house. 

Gasoline lanterns are also used on a 
considerable number of poultry farms, 
mainly however, with flocks of relative- 
ly small numbers. We know of one flock 
of 500 which was lighted all last winter 
with gasoline lanterns. They prove just 
as satisfactory as far as results are con- 
cerned, the greatest drawback being the 
amount of time required to care 
for them. 


More Feed—More Eggs 


Someone has made the remark that 
hens have always wanted to lay eggs 
during the winter time, but were unable 
to do so because they were unable to 
eat enough feed during the short day 
light hours. The theory back of the use 
of lights is simply that by enabling the 
birds to eat more and to cut down the 
period between night and morning meals 
it is possible to consume more feed and 
therefore to produce more eggs. 
that the 
where 


taken hens 
point they 
weight because a 
will result 


Care should be 
are not forced to the 
lose rapidly in body 
slump in production 
from this practice. 

The best use of lights 
tates separating the pullets and the old 
hens as the old hens need a rest in the 
Fall just at the time when the pullets 
should be producing the best. The time 
of lighting the hens has been found, 
through experiments, to have little ef- 
fect on the results. The important thing 
is to give them about a 14 hour day and 
the lights at about the 
day rather than to 


surely 


also necessi- 


to give them 
same time every 
vary it. 
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A Square Deal For the Rural Schools 


(Continued from page 5) 
requirements, both as a unit of taxation ing service that is needed today in the 
god also as a unit of administration. training of our citizenship of tomorrow. 

Regarding taxation on farm property, The larger tax unit for the rural as well 
it is important for us to keep in mind as the small village communities will al- 
the disparity that exists between the most automatically eliminate the more 
earning power of capital invested in ag- serious handicaps under which the small 
riculture and capital invested in induws- rural school is operating. 
try. After fixed charges have been de- As already stated, there can be no tax 
ducted the income per year from agri- equalization if this is left entirely to 
cultural property is proportionately each district. I believe, however, that 
much less than the income derived from the many advantages in the enlarge- 
capital and labor expended in other en- ment of the tax unit will be readily ap- 
terprises. The situation works an acute preciated by a large majority of the dis- 
hardship on many farmers especially tricts throughout the State. Occasion- 
during a period of depression of farm ally these advantages are not appreciat- 
prices and the expansion of industries. ed, as for example in a case which came 
Just now many operators of good farms to my attention recently of a one-teach- 
find taxation a heavy burden. This is er district in which the assessed valua- 
one of the reasons why I favor liberal tion was nearly $2,000,000. This large 
state aid for rural schools, since nearly yaluation was due to the fact that some 
all of such aid is derived from indirect people who did not live in the district 
sources such as taxation on incomes and had made extensive and expensive devel- 
inheritance. Such funds, when appor- opment of property therein. The par- 
tioned to rural districts, help to main- ents of children who lived in this district 
tain good schools at reasonable cost, desired to join with surrounding dis- 
since the farmer pays practically noth- tricts to provide better school facilities. 


ing into the fund from which the state The majority of the voters did not have 
aid is paid. children in school. Some of these would 
> have agreed to pay more than two mills 


Most of use will agree pretty weil up tax, but it would have been impossible 
to this point, and if we consider the to gain the consent of a majority of the 
facts calmly, I do not think there will qualified voters to a change in the dis- 
be anv great disagreement in our furth- trict boundaries or to a consolidation of 
er discussion. I believe that everybody this district with other nearby districts. 
should live within a unit of taxation and I am opposed to any arrangement which 
administration that has good school fa- would permit one or two districts like 
cilities from the first grade of the ele- this one, or like those which in a lesser 
mentarv school through the high school. degree have the benefit of the corporate 
This does not mean that I think that all taxes in nearly every town, to hold up 
oue-room schools should be closed and desired improvements Unreasonable 
children transported long distances. It is opposition to the enlargement of a tax 
one thing to believe in equalized taxation unit, whether it may come from corpor- 
and better administration by larger units ate interests or from districts of very 
and another thing to believe in forced limited resources, should not be allowed 
consolidation of schools. We may have to stand in the way of the rights of the 
the one without therother. As a gen- children to better school facilities. 
eral rule, the question of closing the Rural people have a fine opportunity 
schools and transporting pupils may for the enlargement of the unit of taxa- 
wisely be left to boards of education or tion and administration in the central 
to the people in the present districts. district plan. 

We cannot, however, leave the matter 
of tax equalization sulely to the voters 


* * 


Since under the law, the Commission- 
of each district. There could be no er of Education must lay out central dis- 
equalization under such a plan. There tricts, I wish, as a first step. to state that 
seetis to be so much misunderstanding no central district will be laid out un- 


ou this point that I want to repeat: less it is clearly evident that rural peo- 
Larger units of taxation do not mean the ple really desire and appreciate the priv- 
f i closing ef one-room schools. There ilege of better educational opportunity 


be within the units of taxation and and of generous state aid that will be 
administration as many elementary theirs in having central districts. The 
chools as may be necessary to care for opposition of one or two districts should 
he younger children, just as there are not be permitted to prevent the estab- 
now tn the cities of the State, elemen- fishment of a central rural school dis- 
tary schools conveniently located for the trict when it is evident that a majority 
sinaller children and junior and senior of the people in the other rural districts 
high schools farther away from home desire to set up such a unit. I am op- 

t Ider pupils 
. > * 


posed to any change in the plan of vot- 
ing to establish central districts that 
will be appreciated that the new would permit the people of one or two 
emphasis to be given to the larger tax districts to block a change in organiza- 
iit has as its major purpose and ob- tion favored by the voters 
‘tive the improvement of the educa- of the rural districts 


in a majority 
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Tax time is 
here .... | 


HIS is the time of year above all others 

when a little ready money comes in 
handy. Cold weather and failing pastures 
have caused the cows to shrink. Some egg 
money would help out but the old hens are 
moulting and the pullets have scarcely begun 
to lay. The job is to get some eggs. 


House the birds in dry quarters. Feed them 
scratch grain by hand in straw litter 6 to 8 li 
inches deep which is kept dry and clean. Feed 
them meat scrap mash in hoppers or boxes 
left open so they can help themselves at all 
times. 


G. L. F. Feeds the Best i 


The best scratch grain for your birds is 
G. L. F. Coarse Scratch. The best mash is 
G. L. F. Laying Mash with Meat Scrap. Three 
colleges cooperated in determining the kind 
and amount of each ingredient which goes into 
these feeds. Your own organization is the 
guarantee of the uniform high quality of these 
ingredients. 


Get some eggs. They are high now and the 
money will come in handy. Fix up the old 
hen house and see your G. L. F. Agent today. 


G, LF. 


Cooperative 
G.L. F. Exchange, Inc. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
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tional service in the village and rural When central rural school districts 

communities. The reason why we find have been established, there is no rea- 

the poorest teaching in the small rural son why present schools may not be 

school is because of the s:all unit of taxa- continued as heretofore for the younger 

fron; the reason why we have such un- pupils, if this plan seems desirabl 
sfact buildings 1 such unsani - © © 





tary conditions is largels because of the To sum up my beliefs on these in AS LOW AS $10 a = . FARM WAGONS 


very limited financial resources back of portant rural education problems: 
the school unit An enlarged tax unit 1. I believe that rural boys and girls] 


eq ation of the tax burden and an any boys and girls, and T kno 
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children in remote rural com- 





Munities are entitled to school buildings 2. I believe that these facilities 
and equipment, courses of instruction, should be provided by a local tax that 
and = professionally trained teachers is within reason. Manv farmers are} 


equal to those found in our larger vil- now paying excessive tax for school | 
lages and cities. Of all these factors un- purposes. This condition will b« reliev- | 
doubtedly the most important in the ed somewhat by new apportionments | 


new program will be the trained teach- that were recently enacted upon the 


nade 
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ing personnel Che small tax unit, recommendation of the State Depart- 
which constitutes at the present time ment of Education. 
the small school districts into which our 3. I believe that to obtain as good 


towns are divided, with its limited re- facilities as rural boys and girls are en- 
sources can never hope to provide either titled to have and to secure them at rea- 
the courses of instruction or the teach (Continued on page 16) 
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To Our Farmer Friends— 


There are definite, common sense reasons 
why we, the proprietors of these “Farm 
Service” Hardware Stores, offer you the 
utmost value for the money you spend for 
hardware, and make it wise for you to 
trade at home with us— 

We must give you the best of 


Quality quality so that you will be a 
satisfied customer and continue to trade with 
us. Without our local business we would 
have to close up. 


Convenience What is handier than 
the nearby hardware 
store? Immediate delivery when you need 
something in a hurry—dependable information 
on the ways of using or repairing all sorts of 
things. Personal, friendly service whether 
you buy, merely want information, or have an 
adjustment to make! 
You are 


See Before You Buy je ac 


more sure to get what you want, and your 
money’s worth, when you see before you buy. 
We are always glad to have you see, handle 
and closely examine every article in our stores. 


< 
Ph Bane, 


yaya fs 


Cach one 
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ADDISON, N. Y. 
Louis E. Handy 

ALBION, N. Y. 
Waterman Store 
E. W. Wilcox 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 
Amsterdam Hardware Co. 
ANGOLA, N. Y. 
Gritman & Brand 
APALACHIN, N. Y. 
Robert Gage 
ATTICA, N. Y. 
Bramer-Morgan & Reding 
G. D. Simons 


AVON, N. Y. 
Avon Hardware Co. 


BARKER, N. Y. 
Morgan-Hickok Hdwe Co. 


BARNEVELD, N. Y. 
Alger & Barker 


BATAVIA, N. Y. 
Frank R. Young 


BELFAST, N. Y. 
Frank L. Lilly 
Gallman Bros. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
Crocker & Ogden Co. 


BLISS, N. Y. 
Cross & Cross 


BOONVILLE, N. Y. 
Palmers Bros. 

BORDENTOWN, N. J. 
George A. App 

BREWSTER, N. Y. 
Brewster Hardware Co. 

BROOKFIELD, N. Y. 
R. C. Thoms 


CAMDEN, N. Y. 
W. H. Dorrance & Son 


CAMILLUS, N. Y. 

Camillus Hardware Co. 
CANAJOHARIE, N. Y. 

Ward & Sons 
CANASERAGA, N. Y. 

George R. Dolloph & Co. 
CARTHAGE, N. Y. 

Strickland Hardware Co. 
CATSKILL, N. Y. 

C. Beardsley & Son 

Catskill Hdwe. Co. 
CAZENOVIA, N. Y. 

H. P. Aikman 
CHATHAM, N. Y. 

Charles M. Canham 
CHAUMONT, N. Y. 

George Brothers 
CHITTENANGO, N. Y¥. 

B. F. Metcalf & Son, Ine. 
CINCINNATUS, N. Y. 

Corning & Haskins 
CLAYTON, N. Y. 

J. W. Butcher 
CLIFTON SPRINGS, N. Y. 

Thompson & Knickerbocker 

Co. 

COBLESKILL, N. Y. 

I. Van Voris & Sons 
COOPERSTOWN, N. Y. 

Kenneth W. Root 
CORINTH, N. Y. 

S. H. Ralph & Son 


CORTLAND, N. Y. 


Hollister Hardware & Plumb- 


ing Co. 
COUDERSPORT, PA. 
Tauberts’ Hdwe. Co. 


DELHI, N. Y. 
H. S. Graham & Sons 


DEPOSIT, N. Y. 
Deposit Hdwe. Co. 


EAST AURORA, N. Y. 
Arnholt & Bender 
East Aurora Hdwe. Co. 
Geo. H. VanKeuren 


ELBRIDGE, N. Y. 
_ Elbridge Hdwe. Co. 


ELMIRA, N. Y. 
Barker, Rose & Clinton 


ENGLISHTOWN, N. J. 
Mount Hdwe. & Imp. Co. 


FAIRPORT, N. Y. 
J. M. Bahler 


FALCONER, N. Y. 
C. B. Dailey Sheet Metal 
Works 
FARMINGDALE, N. J. 
J. Lutz Company 
FARMINGDALE, N. Y. 
C. O. Schmidt 
FAYETTEVILLE, N. Y. 
B. F. Metcalf & Son, Ine, 


FISHKILL, N. Y. 
Frank F. Collyer, Jr. 


FORT PLAIN, N. Y. 
Stewart & Bergen Co. 


FRANKFORT, N. Y. 
A. G. Jonas 


Smith & Parker Hardware Ca 


FREWSBURG, N. Y. 
H. O. Moore & Son 


FULTON, N. Y. 
Johnston’s Hardware Store 


GENESEO, N. Y. 
F. G. Batchellor & Co. 
GOUVERNEUR, N. Y. 
E. C. Leahy 
GOWANDA, N. Y. 
Gowanda Hdwe. Co. 


GRANVILLE, N. Y. 
C. L. Streeter 


GREENWICH, N. Y. 

R. Haverley 
HACKETTSTOWN, N. J. 

R. K. Teel 
HERKIMER, N. Y. 

Herkimer Hdwe. Co. 

Pelton Bros. 
HICKSVILLE, N. Y. 

Broadway Hardware Shop 
HIGHLAND, N. Y. 

Du Bois Supply Co., 

A. A. Du Bois, Manager 
HILTON, N. Y. 

Stothard Hardware Co. 
HOMER, N. Y. 

Homer Hdwe. Co. 
HORSEHEADS, N. Y¥. 

The Rockwell Hdwe. 
HUDSON, N. Y. 

J. C. Rogerson & Co. 
ILION, N. Y. 

Ilion Hdwe. Co. 
INTERLAKEN, N. Y. 

H. P. Minor 
ITHACA, N. Y. 

C. J. Rumsey & Co. 

Treman, King & Co. 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
Jamestown Hdwe. Co. 
JOHNSTOWN, N. Y. 

John G. Ferr-s Hdwe. Co, 
JORDAN, N. Y. 

Brace Hardware Co. 
KING FERRY, N. Y. 

Roy C. Tuttle 
LEONARDSVILLE, N. Y¥. 

A. M. Coon 
LE ROY, N. Y. 

Le Roy Hdwe. Co. 
LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 

Burrie, Bros. 

J. R. Taylor & Co. 
LODI, N. Y. 

L. H. Harris 
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LYNDONVILLE, N. Y. 
E. H. Parsons & Son 


LYONS, N. Y. 
Marshall Barrick & Co. 


MACEDON, N. Y. 
F. C. Kemp 


MALONE, N. Y. 
Northern Hdwe. Co. 


MANLIUS, N. Y. 
Fowler Hdwe. Co., Ine. 


MANSFIELD, PA. 
George L. Straight & Son 


MARGARETVILLE, N. Y. 
M. R. Garrison 


MARION, N. Y. 
Marion Hdwe. Co. 
White & Shippers Co. 


MASSENA, N. Y. 
Clark Hardware Co. 


MEDINA, N. Y. 
D. W. Wilson 


MIDDLEBURG, N. Y. 
R. W. Cornell 


MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 
Farmers Service Co. 


MILLERTON, N. Y¥. 
L. E. Regan, Ine. 


MOHAWEK, N. Y. 
or ae Hdwe. & Plumbing 
0. 


MONROE, N. Y. 
Smith & Strebel 


MORAVIA, N. Y. 
Fred Small & Son 


MORTON, N. Y. 
Asher C. Skutt 


NANUET, N. Y. 
Hutton Johnson Co. Ine 


NEWARK, N. Y. 
Mattison Hdwe. Ca. 


NEWARK VALLEY, N. ¥. 
Ackley & Hall 


NEW BRUNSWICK, K. 
M. Frisch & pe ° 








NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
Lawson Hdwe. Co. 


NEWFANE, N. Y. 
Newfane Hdwe. Co. 


NEWTON, N. J. 
W. K. Wintermute 


NORTH COLLINS, N. Y. 
Johengen Hardware Co. 


NORTH ROSE, N. Y. 
North Rose Supply Co. 


ONEIDA, N. Y. 
B. F. Metcalf & Son, Inc. 
The Geo. H. Ruby Hdwe. Co. 


ONEONTA, N. Y. 
Fred M. Baker 
Jenks & Streeter 
Stevens Hdwe. Co. 


ONTARIO, N. Y. 
Ontario Hdwe. Co. 

ORCHARD PARE, N. Y. 
W. G. Arthur 

OVID, N. Y. 
Ovid Hdwe. Co. 


OXFORD, N. Y. 
A. S. Burchard Co. 


OWEGO, N. Y. 
Owego Hdwe. Co. 
PALMYRA, N. Y. 
Bird & Flynn 
PAWLING, N. Y. 
Pawling Supply Co. 
Du Bois Supply Co., 
Harry S. , Manager 
PENN YAN, N. Y. 
Holliwell & Wise Co. 


a a 
W. T. Olin & Son 


PHELPS, N. Y. 
R. A. Reynolds 


PINE BUSH, N. Y. 
Du Bois Supply Co., 
A. F. Humecke, Manager 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. 
A.. M. Griffen 
ay" = N. Y. 
E. H. Rogers 





PORTLANDVILLE, N. Y. 
Glenn S. Packer 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
J. E. Andrews Hdwe. Co., Ine, 
DuBois Supply Co., Ine. 
C. D. Johnson Hdwe. Co. 
PULASKI, N. Y. 


Brown’s Store 
RANSOMVILLE, N. Y. 
C. B. Foster & Co. 
H. E. Gentle & Co. 
RED HOOK, N. Y. 
J. O. Curtis 
RICHFIELD SPRINGS, N. Y. 
Buchanan Hdwe. Co. 


ROSE, N. Y. 

Osgood Bros. 
SALAMANCA, N. Y. 

Dietrich Hdwe. Co. 
SANBORN, N. Y. 

R. T, LeVan & Sons 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 

Towne-Robles Hdwe. Co. 
SAVANNALKH, N. Y. 

Wm. N. Pasco 
SCHOHARIE, N. Y. 

J. B. Becker Co., Ine. 
SCHUYLERVILLE, N. Y. 

F. C. McRae & Co. 
SCOTTSVILLE, N. Y. 

Scottsville Hdwe. Co., Inc, 
SENECA CASTLE, N. Y. 

Schoonmaker Co. Inc. 
SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 

Pickney & Hadley 
SHERMAN, N. Y. 

S. H. Skinner 


Pind the stro 
Heal gor 
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SHORTSVILLE, N. Y. 
Wilcox and Brown 


SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 
W. J. Brand 


a ey —— N. Y. 


onan N. Y¥. 
Tucker Hdwe. Co. 


SODUS, N. Y. 
Butts, Danford & Co. 


SPENCERPORT, N. Y. 
John Lissow 


SPRINGVILLE, N. Y. 
Ware & Wyatt 


STANLEY, N. Y. 
J. K. Washburn & Son 


STILLWATER, N. Y. 
W. Jj. Curtis 


STOCKBRIDGE, N. Y. 
M. D. Stewart 


SUSSEX, N. J. 
Lawrence Hardware Co. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
F. H. Ebeling Seed & Hdwa, 
Store, 
B. F. Metcalf & Son, Ine, 


TRENTON, N. J. 
Martin C. Ribsam & Sons Ca, 


TROY, PA. 

King & Rolinson 
TRUMANSBURG, N. Y. 

Reynolds Dept. Stores, Iné 
TULLY, N. Y. 

Ausman Penoyer & Bigsby 

Hdwe. Co, 

ULSTER, PA. 

R. A. Horton & Son 
UNION, N. Y. 

Oliver & Willis 
VALATIE, N. Y. 

George M. Dunham 
WALDEN, N. Y. , 

J. H. Westerman 
WALLACE, N. Y. 

Benjamin Sick 
WALTON, N. Y. 

J. E. Wood & Sons 
WARSAW, N. Y. 

Ballintine Hdwe. Co. 
WASSAIC, N. Y. 

J. H. Smith’s Sons 
WATERVILLE, N. Y. 

W. G. McLean Co. 
WATKINS, N. Y. 

L. H. Durland & Son 
WEEDSPORT, N. Y. 

Charles E. Whitman & Son + 
WELLSVILLE, N. Y. 

Boyce Hdwe. Co., Ine. 
WEST COXSACKIE, N. Y¥. 

Pierce & Williams 
WESTFIELD, N. Y. 

Ryan Hardware 
WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 

Fowler & Sellars Co. 
WILLIAMSON, N. Y. 

Kussie & Perry 
WOLCOTT, N. Y. 

Wm. H. Paddock & Son 

Payne’s Hardware Co, 
WORCESTER, N. Y. 

Beardsley Hdwe. Co. 
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Butter Must 
Look Good— 
Be Appetizing 


‘* Dandelion Butter Color’’ gives 
Winter Butter that Golden 
June Shade 








Pag lust add one-ha tea 
| {7 P , lt ory 
é A ‘ I and 
: { come | 
. | Golde: June 
f 3) ) le] But 
‘ ( } 1 \ taht 
| dn ill 
} 3 A voy l 
J | f t 1D ' 
ras . 
drug or ! t Write or FREE 
SAMPLE BOTTLE Wells & Ricl 
ardson ¢ Ii Burlinget \ 
BOYS & TD, oo 
cirts Harn Xmas Money 
Wret ‘ 4 ‘ ‘ for 
lie a t WwW j ¢ ¢ ) N 
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. } \ ) ‘ 
ST. WICHOLAS SEAL CO Dept. 3344, BROOKLYN N.Y. 
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170 Doane St., 


SHIP YOUR EGGS 


WHITE AND BROWN 
To R. BRENNER & SONS 


Bonded Commission Merchants 


$52 Greenwich St.. New York City 





ID r Br reet Ship as 
atc ZENITH BUTTER & EGG CO., 
New York. WN. Y. 





MILK PRICES 


|= following are the November 
prices for milk in the basic zone of 
201-210 miles from New York City. 
Dairymen’s League and Non-Fool 
prices are based on milk testing 3.5%. 
heffield prices are on the basis of 3% 
2 
c 2 a 
o cs $ 
Ee 3=°e a. 
>= = 3 a 
io =u e? 
— & *o ’ 
as gi 85 
Class 2 of o 
1 Fiuld Milk $3.10 $2.95 $3.10 
2 Fluid Cream 2.20 
2A Fluid Cream 2.36* 2.35 
28 Ice Cream 2.46 
2c Soft Cheese 2.41 
3 Evap.. Cond., 
Mitk Powder 
Hard Cheese 2.15 2.10 2.15 
4 Butter and 
American cheese Based on New 
York City Market quotations on 
butter and American cheese. 
Th re not 
\ rhe 
t \ I l is the 
Ww i i 
° * +7 | i 
f , + 
f 4 
Interstate Producers 
The Interstate Milk Producers As 
cratior (Philadelphia Price Plan) 
nee the rere Sa prices or 
the price to the farmer in the 201 to 210 
milk I from Philad inl a for 3% 
milk is $2.54 In the 101 na 110 mile- 
ne, the price 1 $2.6 4 The October 
urplus price for 3% milk eported as 


FANCY BUTTER HIGHER 
CREAMERY Nov. 10 
SALTED Nov. 9 Nov. 1 1925 
Higher 
than extra 50 -50'> 48-48! 50-50! 
Extra (92 sc) 4914-49! 5 -47'5 -49'/2 
84-91 score 39 -49 39-47 44-49 
Lower G'd’s 37 -38'% 37-38! 43-4312 
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Why Farm Where They Sting You? 


the honey 





Modern improvements pass y« 
or sting you, depending on where you 
are located. 

The farmer a thousand miles from your 
nearby big city ma a month closer to 
it with his climat: d early crops than 
you are—his ts are lower-——he gets the 
honey. 

Better do yourt er u < 
have qual f ea 
crof ] expe 1 cl t 
America’s t East 

Far e { I tern S é 
P al en Ch ake Ba 
the Atl ic O { q. miles with 


conditions unequalled for growers. Crops 
earlier even than in many places much 
farther South. Market associations sell 
for highest prices in the great cities 
nearby. Land available through the split- 

ng up of fine large farms for more inten- 


} 


ve cultivation. Prices low. 

We can't give more than a glimpse in 

1is small space but you will be grateful 
when you get the full facts 

s d for the big, interesting Booklet 
which we will gladly casi ome toon. 

Oura ation has nothing to sell. Our 

ner! bers believe a// farmers should 


ality’s advantages. 


DEL MAR- 


DELAWARE 


Dev Ar-Va  Del-Mar-Va E 
25 Del 


| J “P ln 


Trade Mark of Na 


the famous 
“Eastern Shore” | Adie 


,—_ 











Mar-Va Bldg 


astern Shore Association i 
Salisbury, Md. { 
descriptive Booklet. The kind of { 

{ 

interested in is —— { 
{ 

{ 

————— ——_——_—_—— { 
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MARYLAND AND VIRGINIA PENINSULAR COUNTIES 
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| Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets 


The butter market has improved con- 
siderably since our last report, especial- 
ly on fancier grades. The demand of 
the trade is for fancy qualities. This 
and the fact that one of the large chain 
stores has swung back to fresh goods, 
has been responsible for very close clear- 
ances. At times dealers have had dif- 
ficulty in supplying their orders. The 
most encouraging feature of the whole 
market are the reports of very satisfac- 
tory consumptive demand. The retail 
price is such that housewives are using 
plenty of butter, — it is keeping the 

1arket in a very healthy tone. The de- 

mand for medium grade butter, which 

can be considered good and also the de- 

mand for the lower grades has not kept 

pace Ww — A aay aage The 

jwence is thz a much 
than 


CHEESE TRENDING UPWARD 
Nov. 10 


ith the 
col 


pri ces Cf 
formerly. 


wider rat 


STATE 
FLATS 1925 
Fresh fancy .25 -25'> 25 -25'5 25!5-26!'2 
Fresh av’ge .—-—-- - 22!3-23'2 24' 2-25 
Held fancy . .25! 2-26 25 -26 27 -28 
Held av ge —-— —-—-—— 3 25! 2-26'2 
trend in the cheese market 
ward Although the quotations 

t ve show no last week, 
there a marked change in senti- 
ment New York State 
flats have been scarce and are held in 
very firm However, prices here 
are getting so high that movement is 
icted Fancy State flats, June 
make,” are generally bringing 2514 to 
26'4c but a few very fancy marks are not 
ivailable below 27c. Fresh cheese stays 
about at the level but there 1s 
indication that prices are pointing 


Phe is up- 
given 
revision since 
is quite 
and prospects 


hands 


resti 


Samie 


every 
hor upward revision 

FANCY FRESH EGGS HIGHER 
NEARBY Nov. 10 
WHITE Nov. 9 Nov. 1 1925 
Selected Extras 78-80 76-78 85-88 
Av'’ge Extras . .74-76 73-75 82-85 
Extra Firsts ........ 66-73 65-70 72-80 
Firsts 55-62 50-60 62-70 
Gathered 55-68 40-68 62-79 
Pullets 38-48 38-48 40-58 
BROWNS : 
Fancy 59-68 55-62 68-75 

The market has advanced on the fan- 
ciest marks of strictly fresh eggs, due to 
the fact that supplies have been quite 
limited. In fact some of the very fan- 
ciest marks have moved directly into the 
retail trade at premiums over top quv- 
tations. Practically all of these fanciest 
qualities have been coming from New 


Jersey. 

Receipts from New York State have 
been ve ry irregular in quality, great 
many showing the effects of holding. 
Obviously the outward appearance of 
these mav be very fine but on candling, 
defects show up. These medium grades 
are running into serious gompetition 
with eggs from the west and south and 


the sale for these is dull, and the move- 
ment into distributing channels is very 
slow. Obviously it is difficult for a man 
whose hens are not laving many eggs, to 
get a case together without some hold- 
ing 
LIVE POULTRY OUTLOOK 
FOWLS Nov. 10 
Nov. 9 Nov.1 1925 

Colored , 27-29 23-28 -22 

Leghorns . 22-23 12-15 13-15 
CHICKENS 

Colored 27-28 23-25 -18 

Leghorns 26-27 18-22 -16 

Broilers 31-36 28-30 -22 

| 1 1 wrt) k + 7 ‘ 
he 7 | holidavs is gui ' 
ri | C\ mwis a 1] c 
et S 1 ven ind t 
lool } Os ] ! tt 
durit the low Pell of tw three 
\ } £ to cash 

| urt Is« | oks et d 
rr} t il cr ibout tl same as last 
vear with the exception of Texas where 
there are about 25 more turkeys than 
a vear ago Any statements as to the 
prices that will prevail on th rket 
can be considered no better than a 
guess According to the Price Current 
fanev western turkeys this vear should 
sell from about 45 to 47c which means 
that eastern farmers who have fancy 

ell finished stock should be able to do 


much, at least in their local markets 


Those farmers who are contempht- 
ing shipping in for the Thanksgiving | 
he lid iv she uld time their shipment so 


that stock will reach New York not lat 





er than November 22, and the ships 
ments should be therefore timed accor i 
ingly. 


FEEDS AND GRAINS 





FUTURES La 
(At Chicago) Nov. 10 Nov. 3 Year 
Wheat -1.41% 1. soe 1.50% 
Corn -70 -75% 
Oats 42% “433g 38g 
CASH GRAINS 
(At New York) 
Wheat No. # eee a .- 1.58 1.5134 1.74 
Corn No. 2 Y¥ sees 864% .88% 1.0; 
i Se Pe 53° Bo 
FEEDS Last 
(At Buffalo) Nov. 6 Oct. 30 Year 
Grd. Oats ..us0.....32.50 33.00 27.50 
Sp’g Bran oe -25.00 25.00 30.00 
dy oe, RS 26.00 27.50 32.50 
Stand’d Mids 26.00 26.00 30.50 
Soft W. Mids ..... 30.00 28.50 38.00 
Piowr NGS ..ccccces 31.00 31.00 37.50 
. jf . PPresegenen 7.50 37.50 44.00 
h. Hominy ...... — 32.00 33.00 
Yel. Hominy ....... 31.00 31.50 32.00 
Corte Wee wccccscs 30.50 31.00 35.50 
Gluten Feed ....... 31.75 31.75 41.75 
Gluten Meal . 41.75 41.75 50.75 
36° C. S. Meal 28.00 27.50 37.00 
1 Cc. S. Meal 30.50 30.00 40.00 
43 Cc. S. Meal 32.00 31.50 42.00 
34°: O. P. Linseed 
Meal deccnee 45.50 
fhove feed quotations taken grain 
ana feed letter issued we , ite 
Dept. of Farms and 





NO CHANGE IN POTATO PRICES 


There is no material change in potato 
prices in the metropolitan district since 
our last report. Bulk goods are slightly 
easier. The country market is infinitely 
better than the city market due primar- 
ily to the fact that arrivals have been 
extremely heavy and there are more 
than enough potatoes on hand to take 
care of the trade for a while. 


Shipments into New York have been 


extremely heavy and consequently we 
have to wait before these are absorbed 
to see much improvement. On_ the 
whole, not many State potatoes are 
coming into the New York market. most 
of them going westward. Maines and 


Long Islands are also unchanged. Farm 


ers on the East End of Long [sland who 
are willing to sell potatoes are grein ‘rally 
making in the neighborhood of $1.25 per 
bushel 
HAY STILL FIRM 

The hay market still maintains its 

ealthy condition and $28 is us sane real- 

zed for No. 1 timothy with No. 2 bring< 
ing from $25 to $27 depending on the 


size of the bale. Fancy light clover mix- 
ed ranges anywhere from $20 to $27 de- 
pending on the grade and bale size. Re- 
ceipts have been too heavy of late and 
as a consequence the position of the mar 
ket is quite healthy. 


BEAN MARKET DULL 


The bean market has been quite dull 
of late and indications are that the re- 
cent advance on pea beans might havi 


to be shaded. Pea beans have been sel!- 
ing up to $6.50 for the choice marks, but 
recent trading indicates that $6.25 was 
about the top on the 10th. Prices on 
marrows, red kidneys, white kidneys 
have not changed but trade is dull. The 
nuld summer-like weather that v'sited 
New York during the first two devs of 
the second week November was too 
1 ch for the bean trade which prefers 
to sec cold rougt davs 








Ship Your Heavy Fow: Now 


—CHICKENS, TURKEYS AND BROILERS— 


rimat 


BERMAN& BAEDF “KER, Inc. 





West Washington Market 
New York City - - N. Y. 
OE Ee I ae 2’ 








FARMS FOr SALE 





$500 Gets Bargain- Farm 


75 Acres, Eeonens, Furniture 
3 h machinery is. hay. oats. eorn, 
bear vegetal ete included, to make everything easy 
| for you; bidgs. ¥ be $2500, splendid home & basement 
bar 1 83 acre rtile sloping tillage pring-watered wire- 
fenced pasture i. acre wood ~— char a. other fruit; 
mail & phone servi convenient city marke Sacrificed 
wr mpl te to seth qui icky. o ily $1900 with $300 needed. 


Catalog Supplement. Copy Fre sTROUT 
flew York City. 


He ails new ilu 
FARM AGENCY, 255-R, 4th Ave 
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The Farm News 


Farm Bureau Federation Meets at Syracuse 


ISTENING to the speakers and dele- 
L gates at the annual meeting of the 
N. Y. State Farm Bureau Federation in 
Syracuse on November 9 and 10 was like 
secing through a telescope all the farms 
of the state, their problems, their needs, 
and their hopes. Every type of agricul- 
ture was represented. There were born 
cooperators and strong individualists. They 
all had one belief in common: that the 
prosperity of a country is false when it is 
not equalized among all industries; that 
farmers must get a price for their pro- 
ducts on a par with what they pay for the 
things they buy; and that the only way to 
bring this about is through their own ore 
ganized effort. 


President Thompson Speaks 


President Sam H. Thompson of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation told 
the delegates to expect no Moses out of 
the wilderness to save the farmer. “Only 
a great organized force of farmers to 
put into effect good common horse sense 
can do that,” he declared. Government 
help it must have, however. “The great- 
est need of the United States today is a 
well defined national policy. It has an 
economic policy, an industrial policy, and 
a foreign policy, but an agricultural policy 
in step with the present period it has not. 
The radical who proclaims that the 
farmer's prosperity depends solely upon 
government action is no more radical than 
he who maintains that agriculture alone 
of all industries should not receive aid 
and encouragement from the government, 
but should be totally disregarded in the 
formulation of a general industrial policy.” 

This was the first opportunity the New 
York farmers had had to meet Mr. 
Thompson since he became president of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation a 
year ago. He constantly interjected into 
his formal prepared speech bits of homely 
wisdom which brought laughter or ap- 
plause from his audience. 


The Cooperatives are Represented 


Every state-wide cooperative was heard 
from in a brief speech, including the 
Dairymen’s League Cooperative Associa- 
tion, the Cooperative G. L. F. Exchange, 
the Western New York Fruit Growers Co- 
operative Packing Association, the New 
York State Seed Potato Growers Asso- 
ciation, the Producers Commission As- 
scciation, and the New York State Sheep 
Growers Cooperative Association. 

Millard Davis speaking for the League 
and H. E. Babcock speaking for the 
G. L. F. had good progress to report. Mr. 
Babcock said that the G. L. F. through its 
purchasing of farm supplies at a saving 
had really been able to increase the ultimate 
income of its patrons, but he warned his 
hearers of the danger of losing interest 

their organization just because the 
fighting days were over 

r. E. Milliman, manager of the West- 
ern New York Fruit Growers Coopera- 
tive Packing Association, stated that 
fruit men are receiving less than pre-war 
prices for apples. Three dollars a bar- 
rel for Baldwins is a prodigious price,” 
he said. “New York’s crop is less than 
the government estimates and below nor- 
mal in quality. As a result it requires 
much more sorting than usual to get out 
the Grade A apples and practically no 
Grade B apples are offered for sale. New 
York fruit growers are putting into stor- 
age larger quantities than usual of Grade 
A fruit which will put them into good 
position to compete with fruit from other 
sections of the country.” 

C. FE. Ladd, director of extension at 
Cornell, suggested calling a_ state-wide 
meeting of fruit growers for the appoint- 
ment of a fact-finding commission. “Too 
many varieties, slipshod grading, and lack 
of advertising” was his diagnosis of the 
difficulty with the apple industry. 

Lieutenant Inspector Albert Moore of 
the State Police gave the delegates a re- 
Port on the cases handled by his organiza- 
tion for the New York State Farm Bu- 


reau Federation Vigilance Service. A 
total of 265 cases of theft and depredation 
were reported through the Vigilance Serv- 
ice, he said, and 118 arrests were made. 

Commissioner Berne Pyrke reported on 
the progress of tuberculosis eradication 
work. In eighteen months, he said, the 
areas now under supervision will be clean. 
Then all forces will be centered on clean- 
ing up the area most badly infected. This 
job, he believes, will take five or six 
years. 

Delegates to the Farm and Home Bu- 
reau Federation (meeting at the same 
time) attended a Farm Products Dinner 
on the first evening of the meeting. A 
bountiful spread it was. Everything served 
was donated by some organization or some 
farmer of the state. 

The speakers at the dinner were Presi- 
dent Thompson, Dean A. R. Mann of 
Cornell, Mrs. Charles Sewell, field di- 
rector of the A. F. B. F. and Mrs. G. 
Thomas Powell of Long Island. Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., distributed the prizes in 
the AMERICAN AGricuLturist Better Kit- 
chen contest. 

Reports were made to delegates on the 
progress of the federation during the year 
past by President Peter G. Ten Eyck, 
Secretary E. V. Underwood, and Trea- 
surer R. M. Thompson. Chairmen of com- 
mittees on TB. Eradication, Marketing, 
Transportation, Vigilance, Forestry, and 
Legislation, also reported. 


White New President 


C. R. White of Ionia, Ontario County, 
was elected president of the federation to 
succeed Peter G. TenEyck of Albany who 
declined renomination. Other officers 
elected were M. H. Streeter of St. Law- 
rence County, first vice-president; J. C. 
Corwith of Suffolk County, second vice- 
president; E. J. Loomis, of Oswego 
County, treasurer ahd H. D. Seeley of 
Suffolk County, director. Enos Lee of 
Yorktown Heights, Westchester County 
and Mr. White were elected to represent 
the New York Federation on the board of 
directors of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. Alternate directors elected 
were Mr. Streeter and Mr. Corwith. 





Dairy Equipment Company 
Celebrates Twentieth 
Anniversary 


WENTY years ago W. D. James, a 

farm boy in Wakesha County, Wis- 
consin, had an idea and with the help of 
his father built a cow stall. Later he 
went to fairs and dairy shows to demon- 
strate this. Like the majority of new 
ideas it met with considerable opposition 
at first, but gradually better dairymen came 
to believe in more equipment and _ their 
satisfaction growing out of its use added 
to the growing list of customers. 

At first the business consisted of an 
idea and three people working in a small 
shop. Now the factories at Fort Atkinson, 
Wisconsin and Elmira, N. Y., cover 14 
acres of floor space. The growth of this 
company is an example of the great de- 
velopment in the building of better barns 
for farm live stock and in the use of more 
and better equipment for taking care of 
them. 

This fall the James Manufacturing Co., 
is celebrating its 20th anniversary. In the 
last issue of the Jamesway magazine call- 
ing attention to this anniversary the fol- 
lowing statement is made: 

“Jamesway gratefully acknowledges its 
obligation to the scores of thousands of 
friendly customers, whose use of James- 
way equipment and services has made pos- 
sible such a remarkable growth. You 
have really made Jamesway what it is, 
with its modern factories and splendid 
farm service organization, enabling us to 
be increasingly helpful to a larger num- 
ber of farmers.” 

*+*¢ 

He who eternally walks around with a 
chip on his shoulders must not feel hurt 
if someone knocks it off with a club. 
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EMAND what you will in spreader quality — dura- 
bility, light draft, easy operation, perfect action — 
when you say “NEW IDEA” you coverit ALL. The 
original wide-spread spreader — an invention, not an imi- 


tation — developed through 
twenty-seven years of continuous 
improvement and still the leader 
on every point. An outstanding 
success in the farm equipment 
field; an absolutely certain profit 
maker on any farm; the one in- 
vestment you can decide on with 
perfect assurance that there can 
be no possible mistake. 


2~—a, The New Idea Spreader Co. . 


Dept.10 Coldwater, Ohio U.S.A. 
Largest independent spreader factory in 


the world. Not in any trust or combi- 
nation. Over 4,000 agencies. Branches 
for parts and service everywhere. 


There’s a New Idea 
Dealer Near You 


Go to him with complete confi- 
dence that the name New Idea on 
farm equipment has always 
meant 100% value and strictest 
reliability. Ask to see the Model 
8 Spreader, the Transplanter, the 
Husker and Shredder— all New 
Idea originations, fuily covered 
by patents. 






New Idea Husker and Shredder 


a a 

















The International Breeders’ Sale 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. DECEMBER 7-8, 1926 
STATE FAIR GROUNDS COLISEUM 


300 - Top-Notch Holsteins - 300 








The Big Sale Event of the East 


An offering of 3200 head of the best Holsteins that could be obtained from lead- 
ing herds in the United States and Canada, A sale of type, production, breeding 
and health, 


TYPE 

Every animal in the sale has been personally inspected by Ward W. Stevens 
before it was accepted. Several are outstanding show ring winners and all are 
high class individuals. 


PRODUCTION 


Many of the cows and older heifers have good A. R. or C. T. A. records. They 
are the kind that will pay a profit at the pail under ordinary dairy conditions, 
Many fresh cows and springers that will be useful for replacemerts in milking 
herds as well as for real breeding purposes. 


BREEDING 

Some of the best known sires of the United States and Canada are represented 
by sons or daughters in this sale. The blood lines back of these offerings ree- 
ommend them for both the dairyman and the breeder. 


HEALTH 
Many of the herds consigning are fully accredited, some of them for the past 
three or four years. All are from clean herds under government supervision. 
THE BUYER HAS THE ADDITIONAL PROTECTION OF THE 
60-DAY RETEST GUARANTY 


THE BULL OFFERINGS 


Two of the first bulls accepted are from dams that have each made three records 
above 1000 lbs. butter, one from a 1490-lb. butter producer. Bulls of the type 
and breeding offered here are badly needed to improve the production and type 
of the dairy herds of the East. Come and make your selection at this sale. 


DON’T MISS THIS GREAT SALE 


We have the cattle and we have a good place to sell them. It will be warm and 
comfortable, regardless of weather. Consider this your invitation to attend. 

















Get Your Name on the Mailing List for our Illustrated Sale Circular 


WARD & RALPH STEVENS, Liverpool, N. Y. 
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The Radiotron UX-201-A of today takes one- 
fourth the drain on your batteries . . . with five 
times the “‘electron emission,” as compared with 
a storage battery tube of 1921. It is being con- 
tinually improved! For the last word in efficiency, 
always be sure to get genuine RCA Radiotrons. 


RCA~Radiotron 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF THE RADIOLA 











Protect Yourfur Profits 


RAPPERS 


Don't sell one skin of your fur catch until you 
get our prices. You do not know how much more 
money your furs are worth until you ship direct to 


HERSKOVITS 


THE LARGEST FUR RECEIVING HOUSE IN 
NEW YORK 
THE WORLD'S LARGEST FUR MARKET 


Do not neglect this, Write today for Highest Prices in 
vears, Treasure Book, Trapper’s Supplies at Big Savings 
and important information. All Free to You. 


W. IRVING HERSKOVITS FUR CO., Inc. 
74 West 28th Street, New York, N. Y. 
ee Re 
FREE BOOK COUPON 
W. Irving Herskovits Fur Co., Inc. 
74 W. 28th St., New York. 


Just mail coupon below. 


absolutely Free Treasure Book, Catalog of 
Baits and Supplies, Fur Price Lists, Ship- 
rts, How to Trap, Game Laws, 


At 
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Changing Radio From Dry To 
Storage Battery 

| have a three-tube radio and am using 
1¥2g volt tubes for dry cell battery. Wiil 
! have to rewite the sockets in order to 
use a 6-volt tube with storage battery on 
this set. 

N reply to your radio query sent to the 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, I am writing 
to say that I believe it will be necessary 
for you to use entirely different sockets 
in order to change from dry cell to stor- 
age battery tubes. 

You did not say what type of tubes you 
now use. If your set uses WD-11 tubes, 
it will be necessary for you to change the 
sockets, but if it uses WD-12 tubes the 
same sockets will do for UV-201A tubes. 

Be sure, in any case, that there is room 
enough in the cabinet for the larger 
sockets and tubes before you make the 
changeover. The set should be improved 
in its operation by such a change, as the 
volume and clearness would be better. 
However, should such a change seem too 
difficult I would suggest that you secure 
a “power” tube like the UX-120 for the 
last stage and use 135 volts of “B” bat- 
tery and about 2244 volts “C” battery. 
This alteration will provide results very 
nearly as good on the loud speaker as 
the use of storage battery tubes.—B. F. 





If Your Radio Reception Grows 
Faint 

1. Have your tubes tested or try a new 
tube in place of cach one you use. Sub- 
stitute a new one for every tube which re- 
quires it for a substantial increase in 
volume. 

2. Test the “B” batterics with a volt- 
meter and throw out any that are less 
than four-fifths normal. 

3. Test the storage or dry cell “A” 
battery. 

4- Clean all insulators in the aerial sys- 
tem and likewise clean the lead-in tubing 
and lighting arrestor. 

5. Blow dust from inside cabinet with 
vacuum cleaner attachment. 

6. Replace frayed acrial wire with new 
and do not allow any joints to go un- 
soldered. 

7. If you suspect that dampness has af- 
fected the set, hold it upside down over 
radiator to dry out. If panel is of hard 
rubber, apply heat slowly. 

8. Wipe dust from coils, grids of all 
sockets, grid condenser.—B. Foote 


1 bought a “B” eliminator, but the out- 
put voltage only reads 5 volts on my volt- 
meter. What do you think might be wrong 
with it?—N. B. S., Maryland. 


baa didn’t you try it on your set in- 
stead? The voltmeter takes so much 
current just to operate it, that the reading 
is always very low. On the set, however, 
the current required is very much less and 
it can deliver its rated voltage. This very 
fact makes it practically impossible to 
cause damage to your set should you con- 
nect the eliminator incorrectly. 





A Square Deal For The Rural 
Schools 
(Continued from page 11) 
sonable expense to taxpayers, it will be 
necessary to have a unit of taxation and 
administration larger than the present 
district unit. 

4. I believe that in most instances 
rural people want a larger and better 
organized unit of taxation and adminis- 
tration when they consider the facts. I 
think that rural people and Department 
representatives can work together in 
mutual confidence to get what we both 
desire under the central district plan. 

5. Iam in favor of just and equalized 
taxation, but I am opposed to compul- 
sory consolidation of schoGls-and forced 
transportation of pupils. Justice in tax- 
ation does not require forced transpor- 
tation of small pupils. 

In conclusion I want to express the 
feeling of confidence that I have that 
the vast majority of rural people want 
right school conditions, and that they 
can be trusted to provide them and to 
support sound proposals for school bet- 
terment when they have the facts be- 
fore them. 


Amazing New 5-Tube Radio 
At Very Small Cost 
Improves Reception 100% 


New York City, N. Y., Nov. 20—Li ; 
ling G. Sears of the U. S. Nayal Seen te 
perfected a marvelous new 5-tube Radio that 
improves average home reception about 100% 
Due to special features, this Radio is extraordie 
narily selective and powerful, easy to operate 
very economical on Battery consumption—-and 
costs only about one-third of the usual price of 5 
tube machines. Perfect satisfaction absolutely 
guaranteed, and a 10-day Free Trial offered te 
all who wish to try it. Full information together 
with reports of tests made by experts will be sent 
FREE to all who write at once to Geo. W. Nay- 
lor, Jr., Dept. 29H, 161 Chambers St., New York 
City. Write today—no obligation! 











LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE 


Fox, Coon, Mink, Skunk, Muskrat, etc., dressed 
and made into latest style Coats (for men and 
women), Vests, Caps, Neckpieces and other 
Garments. Horse, Cow, Bear, Dog or any animal 
hide tanned with fur on, made into Robes Coats, 
Rugs, etc. Hides tanned into Harness or Sole 
Leather. FREE CATALOG AND STYLE BOOK ives 
prices, when to take off and ship hides, etc. 
TAXIDERMY and HEAD MOUNTING 
FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED 

Estimates gladiy furnished. Send us your furs for 
Summer Storage in Automatic Cold Vault. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 


| Largest custom tanners and taxidermists in the world 
560 LYELL AVENUE ROCHESTER. WN. Y, 


SRAPPED: 


— Get More Money — 


For Muskrat, Coon, 
Mink, Opossum, 
Fox, Weasel, etc. 


Be sure of best prices. 
Write for price list now. 


BENJAMIN DORMAN 


Famous Among Trappers /orzovears 


147 West 24” St. New York 























WITHOUT any cost 
or obligation, now of 
ever, we want to tell you 

how other Northern 

farmers, dairymen, poultry raisers and nure- 
erymen have prospered in the territory 
shown on the map below. This Department 
is operated for the express purpose of fure 
nishing authentic and reliable information 
about Southern soil conditions, crop con- 
ditions, labor conditions, living expenses, 
etc.; and its function is to help you to make 
more. Write today give 
ing your experience in 
farming, and we 
send you full and 
complete information 
about the Southland. 
Address G. A. Park, 
General Immigra- 
tion & Industrial 
Agent, Louisville 
& Nashville R.R. 
Dept. AA4 
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How to Fit a Buzz Saw 


Putting a Circular Saw in Cutting Shape 
By F. G. BEHRENDS 


OW much would 

it be worthto you 
to be able to take the cut off saw, and, 
some day when you have spare time, fit 
jt and put it in shape so that it will just 
“eat up” the wood. You can do it and 
do it without spoiling the saw. But you 
can't do it if you do not understand the 
principles of filing a circular saw. If 
these are known, then all that is needed is 
a little practice which can be quickly 
obtained. 


A. Using a straight 
edge >— 
Lay a straight edge from the 
center of the saw to a point of 
the tooth. Sight under it. A 
set of 4%” is very much. 1/10” 
medium and 1/16” satisfactory 
except for green woods. It is 
best to have just enough set so 
the saw will clear. 

B. Using a commercial cross cut 
saw set gauge. File off one end 
leg until you can slip under it 


something which is 1/16 of an 


Whether the saw you have is a cut off ! h 
inch thick. The set in the teeth 


or a rip saw, the operations of jointing, 
gumming and setting are the same, but 
the filing of the teeth is much different. y 
Rather than discuss this subject in a gen- 

eral way, I am going to put down step by 

step the various operations just as one 

should do them 


What To Do 


1. Joint the saw; 2. Gum the saw; 3. 





Fig. 3—Cut-Off Saw—Showing one gullet 
properly filed—round and wide—and one 


Set the teeth ; 4. File the teeth; 5. Clean with a sharp corner. One tooth as it should 
the saw. be (right) and one poorly filed. (left). 
I. Joint The Saw can now be checked as you 


(Either a cut off saw or a rip saw) would with a timber saw. 
In order that a saw may do good work atten gre Ln —_— a igesy = = - 
, en e removed. "lace the tooth on the railroac 
‘all the teeth must be of the same length. iron or other anvil, allowing only the tip of the 
Using a file:— point > extend over the bevel. Strike back 
we — ‘ of its velled face with a hammer. Check to 
(a) pase! an 8 inch file to a block see how much set remains. 

of wood. . 
(b) Bevel the ent of tis ¢ Bend every other tooth to one side. 
6. Invert the saw and bend the remaining 


lower 


ck, so the yhen held on the 
block, so that when held o teeth to the other side. 
Nore:—If a commercial “adjustable setting 
block” is used follow the direct’ons which ac- 


company it. 
IV. File The Teeth 


“center pitch” 

1. Study he shape of the 
Figures No. 1 and No. 2 

(a) A line (c) along the cutting 
edge of each tooth, if extended 
should pass through the center of 
the saw, (Figure No. 1-C) or 

just ahead of the center. 

(b) The front edge of the tooth has 
a bevel of between 15° and 20° 
(Figure No. 2). 

. . (c) The back edge has not the same 
saw frame, the face of the file bevel, but only very little, about 
will be held firmly at right angles 5°. (Figure No. 2) 

to the side of the saw and so that (d) The bevel does not extend the 
the file will be parallel with the complete length of the tooth— 
edge of the tooth. only about 54 of an inch from 

(e) By hand, rotate the point. (Figure No. 2) 
backwards. 

along the 


cut off saw only) 
teeth. 


(For a 








Fig. 1—C—For a cut off saw, a line along 
the cutting edge of the tooth should, if ex- 
tended pass through the center of the saw. 

R—For a rip saw, a line along the cutter’s 
edge of the tooth should, if extended, be 
tangent to a circle half way between the 
eenter and the rim. 


the saw slowly 
Nore:—For frozen timber the line 


Leadership 


R fifty years—and more— 
their unvarying standard of 
high quality has secured for 

MYERS PRODUCTS an inter- 
national reputation for come 
pletely satisfactory service under 
all conditions. Among those 
who know, the name “MYERS” 
stands for world headquarters 
for pumps. 


HGRES. oc cesenies. oases ere: 
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The Myers Line includes high-grade W: 
House and Cistern Pumps, Power Pumps, Han 
and Power Spray Pumps, Pumping Jacks and 
Water Systems. Myers Self-Oiling Power 
Pumps and Myers Self-Oiling Water Systems 
are built in a complete line that meets eve 
requirement. There is a Myers Outfit plore 4 
ly built for your needs—whether you require 
a hundred gallons an hour or ten thousand, 


See your dealer odiny about the Myers 
Line of Pumps, Door Hangers, Haya: 
Grain Unloaders and Spray Rigs. Or, 

write us today for our g- 








The F. E, Myers & Bro. Co. 
Ashland, Ohio 











(d) Slide the block with file for- cutting edge of the tooth should extend about 10° 
ward until the teeth rub against ahead of center. The bevels both front and back 
the file. - be cut to about half of what is suggested 

ve. 


{e) Continue to rotate the saw by 
hand until every tooth has been 
touched by the file. 

a piece of grindstone or a piece 
of soft emery: 

Hold a piece of grindstone against 
the top of the teeth while the saw re- 
volves at a medium or moderate speed. 
Ifa piece of grindstone is not available, 
take a piece of soft emery wheel or any 
other kind of stone that will grind the 
long teeth down to a common length. 


II. Gum The Saw 


(Either a Cut off Saw or a Rip Saw) 

With a round file, file out the throat 
of each tooth to a uniform depth and 
width. Make these gullets large and 
round. (Figure No. 3). For saws of 
from 24 to 30 inches in diameter, be 
sure to keep thém gummed so that the 
teeth are not shorter than 1 inch. 


Nore:—If a great deal of filing is necessary 
to properly form these gullets it would be de- 
sirable to send the saw away and have the gul- 
lets shaped, by an emery or cut out with a punch. 


III. Set The Saw 
(Either a Cut off Saw or a Rip Saw) 

1. Lay the saw on a piece of railroad 
iron, 

2. Have the point (%4" to 34”) of the 
tooth to be set (bevel side up) pro- 
ject over the rounded bevel of the 
rail. 

3. Strike the tooth lightly with a light 
flat faced hammer. Do not ket the 
hammer hit the beveled part of 
the tooth, strike back from the end 
of the point % to % of an inch. 
Hold the hammer so that the face 
will come down parallel with the 
bevel on the railroad iron and not 
parallel with the saw. 

4 Check the amount of set. 


Using 


properly filed for a “center pitch” saw. 


oe = 


2. File the teeth. 
(a) To shape the teeth. 





Fig. 2—Cut-Off Saw—Showing the teeth 


1. If it is necessary to shape the 
teeth first, do this by filing 
straight across, bringing the cut- 
ting edge in line with a line 
through the center or slightly 
ahead 134”. 

2. The angle of the back of the 
tooth should be 40° with the cut- 
ting edge. 

(b) To sharpen the tooth. 
1. Place the saw in the clamp. Have 
the points extend just a short 
distance above the top of the 
clamp. If the saw projects too 
far there is a tendency for it to 
spring away on the push stroke 
and to come back when the file 
is removed from the tooth. 

Lower the file handle slightly. 

. Select a tooth bent away from 

you. 

. Place the file against the ecut- 

ting face of this tooth and at 

right angles to the side of the 
saw. 

Swing the file handle to the 

right through an angle of from 

15° to 20° 


we 


te 


wu 


this new ENGINE 
stole) Gal wae a a 


Now the WITTE ENGINE, 1% to 30 H. p..! 
150,000 in daily world wide use, has many new im- 

provements and refinements, and owing to mass 

production, 1 am announcing new Lower new 

extra long terms, no interest. The WITTE develops 

more than rated power from almost any kind 

of fuel. Throttling Governor controls pow- 

er for various loads and enables the use of 

cheap distillate. Has Valve-in-Head motor, 

Wico magneto. Semi-Steel construction, 

Has fewer parts. Free from usual engine 

trouble. Life 

time guaran- = | 
tee. Most 

durable, eco- 4 aa 
nomical en- 4 aan 



















WITTE Engines are sold the world over 
but te the honest American farmer I give prefer- —§—| 
ential treatment—wholesale prices and easy terms. 
$5.0€ bringe this engine to you! Low balance 
split inte easy monthly terms. 


The WITTE quickly pays for itself—starts easy— Runs on Kerosene, 


simple to run in any kind of weather—certainly a mechanical 
marvel, the product ot 57 years experience in practicalfarm Gasoline, Distillate, 


work. A rea) all-purpose engine—makes all farm jobs cheap 
and easy. Book also describes Sawing and Pumping outfits. Gas-Qil or Gas 


Simply send name today—no cost—no obligation : 

FREE for this interesting book. Get the facts ehost en- Note These Points 
gines—even if youhavemy Square, Protected Tank, remov- 
old catalog—get my new able die-cast bearings, and many 
otters; i a eave and other refinements. Starts easy 
— Be nen to $1000.00 in the coldest weather. Special 
a year with your power outfits. piston construction means more 


wer for less fuel. Speed regu- 
HOURS 





Only 6 of the 50 Special 
WITTE Features 
a <a Weight, Yet Dar- 
0 ator enables itto be used on 


2—Valves-in- Head. 
i = lightest jobs as well as on the 
— on SHIPPING besviest work. Takes the place 
‘ ot several engines. ron-Clad 
4—A Real Kerosene, Gas-Oil, SERVICE Life-time Guarantee. 


Gasoline or Distillate Ea- 


e—Periect High-Teasion Mag: WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


neto Ignition. 1807 Witte e Buildin KANSAS CITY, MO. 
uildiag H, 


6—Self-Adjusting Carburetor. Empire PITTSBURGH, PA. 
1307 Witte Building FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


























6. With long like strokes, file the 
(Continued on page 19) 
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Y heen are gran 


lal ’ ge. NO beiter ti ps in 
army They are to ¢ r intantry 


my Spah ul t wr cavalry It 


1 soldiers, those Légion- 


our 


warmed es rt t t 1 double, 





night happen, an 
1pens, 
out fort as the bait of the 
And 
them at 
turned to file n to the muzz of th 





with the burning or 


what if 


fifty vard and t SUrVIV 


of the Senegal 

After gazing into the moonlit distance 
until my 
ind of th iled 
On uddenly swarm over a range 
of sand-hills, I bethought me of 


eyes aches 
great blue-ve« 
Silent 





‘always ready’ emerg 
zamels, yp ding 


‘ , 
support cmergency-detac 


1, expecting to see a 


“Beau Geste’-» © >. wees 


When the big slow giant and the little 
quick man appeared and silently saluted, 


1 asked them if they would like to under- 
take this duty. They were more than 
ready, and as I explained my plans for 


trap tl \rabs between two fires, I 
found them of quick intelligence. Both 
vere able to repeat to me, with perfect 
lucidity, what I wanted them to say to 
St. André, that he might be able to attack 
kers at dawn, just when they were 

iCcK g me 

The two left the oasis on camels, from 

1¢ side Opposite to the fort, and after they 
ud disappeared over a sand-hill, you may 
ne with what anxiety I listened for 
firing. But all was silent, and the silence 
of the grave prevailed until morning. 

\ll who were not on the duty of out- 
posts-by-night slept, and I strolled sileatly 
round and round the oasis, waiting for 
the first hint of sunrise and thinking over 


the incredible events of that marvellous 
day—certainly unique in my fairly wide 
experience of hectic days 

At length, leaning against the trunk of 
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rifle-shots in the direction of Zinderneuf. 
St. André had increased his pace, alters 
nating the quick march and the double 
quick until he knew he must be near his 
goal. All being then perfectly silent he 
decided to beware of an ambush, to halt 
for the rest of the night, and to feel his 
way forward, in formation, at 
dawn. 


attack 


He had done well, and my one regret 
was that the Arabs who had caused the 
destruction of Zinderneuf were not be- 
tween me and him as he closed upon the 
oasis. 

While the weary troops rested, I told 
St. André all that had happened, and 


asked for a theory—reserving mine about 


the madman. He is a man with a brain, 
this St. André, ambitious and a real sol- 
dier. Although he has private means, he 


serves France where duty is hardest, and 
life least attractive. A little dark pocket- 
Hercules of energy and force. 

‘What about this, Major?’ said he, when 
I had finished my account, and, having 
fed, we were sitting, leaning our weary 








What Has Happened in the Story Thus Far: 


R. George Lawrence, an Englishman who is leaving Africa on a furlough 
finds an old friend on the road—Major Henri de Beaujolais—a Frenchman 


and a former schoolmate, now a French officer in Africa. 


On the train, de Beau- 


jolais relates to Lawrence a most astounding tale of mystery. 
One day an Arab arrived at Tokotu saying that Arabs had attacked Zinder- 


neauf 


de Beaujolas at once set out, ordering the balance of his force to follow. 


Arriving at Zinderneuf, the Major found the defenders of the fort all dead. One 
of the dead men, apparently an Englishman, had a slip of paper in his hand, a 
confession that he had stolen the jewel known as the “Blue Water” from Lady 


Brandon. 


The men, in fear of the unknown, refused to enter the fort and In the night the fort 


burned to the ground. 
Arabs were attacking them. 


Shots were fired in the darkness and de Beaujolais assumed that 








for a cigarette 
keep awake, 


a palm trees and longing 
to help me 
| faced the east and watched for the paling 

As I did so, my mind grew 
clearer as my body grew weaker, and I 
decided to that all the 


work of a madman, concealed in the fort, 


and some hot coftee 


ot the stars 


decide this was 


ind now burnt to death 

He had, for murdered the 
$01 if with a bayonet (certainly he 
must be mad or he would have shot 
him) : and he had, for some reason, silently 
killed the trumpeter and hidden his body— 


some reason, 


ill in the few minutes that elapsed before 
| followed the trumpeter in. (Had the 
murderer used another bayonet for this 
lent job?) He had for some reason re- 
1 i the us-officier’s, and the other 
nan's, bedy and concealed those too, and, 

illy, he had set fire to the fort and 
perished in the flames 


was he while I searched the 








’ nd why had he not killed me also 
when I entered the fort al ne: 

The lunacy theory must ‘account for 

t hopelessly lunatic proceedings—but it 

‘ s for the murdered sous- 

! ng his hand a confession 

M 1G t the effect that 

l ‘ doe my old one?” 

‘ ! nd that, to me, 

t nd re narkable fact 


1 


interesting and remarkable 


the 
and when 
1 


d over the horizon we beheld 


Scnegales <irmishing beau 


backs against a fallen palm trunk, with 
coffee and cigarettes at hand. 
trumpeter killed 


himself and deserted 


the 


there 


‘Suppose your 
sous-officier 
and then?’ 

‘Mon Dien!’ said I; ‘that never occurred 
to me. But why should he, and why use 
his bayonet and leave it in the body?’ 

‘Well—as to why he replied St 
André, ‘it might have been revenge. This 
may have been the first time he had ever 
with the tcter, whom he 

rn to kill at the first oppor- 

injustice, 


fancied or real 
this man at Sidi-bel- 
his 


should, 


been alone 
may have sw 
tunity....Some 
when he was under 
Abbés or ere The sight of 
enemy, the sole survivor, alone, rejoicing 
in his hour of victory and triumph, may 
have further maddened a brain already 
mad, brooding, lust of vengeance, I know 
not what of desperation.’ 

‘Possible,’ I said, and thought over this 
‘But no, impossible, friend. Why 


sous-oft 


lsewh 
Ciscwit 


idea. my 

had not 

or up to the look-out platform when I ap- 

proached? I fired revolver six times 
w that 


ion and let them kn 
and two answering rifle- 


the -officter rushed to the wall, 
my 


relief had com 


ts were fired! Why was he not wav- 
ing his kept and shouting for joy? Why 
did he not rush down to the gates and 
throw tl open 

‘Wounded and lying down,’ suggested 
St. André 

‘He was not wounded, my friend,’ said 
I. ‘He was |} d That bayonet, and 
nothing else 1d done his business.’ 

‘Asleep,’ su sted the Lieutenant, ‘ab- 


solutely worn out. Sleeping like the dead 
und 


through his 


the t1 umpeter, f 
net 


was going to blow 


—and thus his enemy, 
may 


him, and drove t 
hearts as he slept He 


the sleeper's br out, when he remem- 
bered that the shot would be heard and 
would have to be explained. Therefore 
he used the bayonet, drove it through the 
man, and then, and not till then, he realised 
that the bayonet would betray him. It 
would leap to the eye, instantly, that 
murder had been committed—and not by 
one of the garrison. So he fled.’ 

‘And the revolver, with one chamber 
fired?’ I asked 

‘Oh—fired during the battle, at some dar- 
ing Arab who rode round the fort, re- 


connoitering, and came suddenly into view.’ 
‘And the paper in the left hand?’ 
‘I do not know.’ 


‘And who fired the two welcoming 
shots ?’ 

‘I do not know.’ 

‘And how did the trumpeter vanish 


across the desert— as conspicuous as a 
negro’s head on a pillow—before the eyes 
of my Company ?’ 

‘I do not know.’ 

‘Nor do I,’ I said. 

And then St. André sat up suddenly. 

“Mon Commandant,’ said he, ‘the trump- 
eter did not escape, of course. He mur- 
dered the sous-officier and then hid him- 
self. It was he who removed the two 
bodies when he again found himself alone 
in the fort. He may have had some idea 
of removing the bayonet and turning the 
stab into a bullet-wound. He then mean: 
to return to the Company with some tale 
of cock and bull. But remembering tha 
you had already seen the body, and migh: 
have noticed the bayonet, he determinec 
to set fire to the fort, burn all evidence. 
and rejoin in the confusion caused by the 


fire. He could swear that he had beer 
knocked on the head from behind, anc 
only recovered consciousness in time t 


escape from the flames kindled by who- 
ever it was who clubbed him. This is al 
feasible—and if improbable it is no more 
improbable than the actual facts of thr 
case, is it?’ 

‘Quite so, mon Lieutenant,’ I agreec. 
‘And why did he not rejoin in the cor 
fusion, with his tale of cock and bull?’ 

‘Well—here’s a theory. Suppose th 
sous-officier did shoot at him with the re 
volver and wounded him so severely tha 
by the time he had completed his litth 
job of arson he was too weak to walk 
He fainted from loss of blood and perishet 
miserably in the flames that he himsel 
had kindled. Truly a splendid examphk 
of poetic justice.’ 

‘Magnificent,’ I agreed ‘The Greet 
Irony, in effect. Hoist by his own petara 
Victim of the mocking Fates, and so forth 
The only flaw in the beautiful theory & 
that we should have heard the shot—jus 
as we should have heard a rifle-shot hac 
the trumpeter used his rifle for the mur 
der. In that brooding heavy silence <z 
revolver fired on that open- roof woulc 
have sounded like a seventy-five.’ 

‘True,’ agreed St. André, a little crest- 
fallen. ‘The man was mad then. He did 
everything that was done, and then com- 
mitted suicide or was burnt alive.’ 

‘Ah, my friend,’ said I, ‘you have comet 
to the madman theory, eh? So had I. It 
is the only one. But now I will tell you 
something. The trumpeter did not do all 
this. He did not murder the sous-officier, 
for that unfortunate had been dead for 
hours, and the trumpeter had not been in 
the place ten minutes!’ 

‘And that’s that,’ said St. André. ‘Let’s 
try again.’ And he tried again—very in- 
geniously too. But he could put forward 
no theory that he himself did not at once 
ridicule. 

We were both, of course, weary to death 
and more in need of twenty-four hours’ 
sleep than twenty-four conundrums—but I 
do not know that I have done much bettet 
since. 

And as I rode back to Tokotu, with my 
record go of fever, my head opened with 
a tearing wrench and closed with a shat- 
tering bang, at every stride of my camel, 


to the. tune of, ‘Who killed the Com- 
mandant, and why, why, why?’ till I fount 
I was saying it aloud. 


I am saying it still, George 
* * * 


from Lago 
to Brinkenhead, were interested in twe 
friends who sat side by side in Maderié 
chairs, or walked the promenade deck i 
close and constant company. 

The one, a tall, bronzed, lean English: 
man, taciturn, forbidding, and grim, wh¢ 
never used two words where one woul¢ 
suffice: his cold grey eye looking through 
or over, those who surrounded him; hit 
iron-grey hair and moustache, his iron 
firm chin and mouth, suggesting the iror 
that had entered into his soul and made hir 

(Continued on page 21) 
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New York Potato Growers 
Report Conditions 
(Continued from page 8) 


where the potato is king and where the 
crop this year is estimated to have passed 
all former records. The Long Island 
growers have had a most satisfying year. 
The crop has been excellent and the mar- 
ket satisfactory. 

E. S. Foster, manager, Suffolk County 
Farm Bureau, Riverhead, N. Y.: “Dig- 
ging is practically completed, about one- 
half of 1% of the total crop still to be 
Very little rot has been reported and 
js not considered serious. There was some 
soft rot early but very little damage 
caused. Naturally Long Island has had 
no freezing severe enough to cause dam- 
age. The crop is exceptionally good this 
year. The county average will run about 
250 bushels to the acre, much better than 


dug. 


last year. Dealers are anxious to buy, 
haulings are light. On November 4, 
prices at Riverhead were $1.75, at 


Bridgehampton $1.80 (Editors Note: On 
some days the price at Riverhead has gone 
over $2.00). Growers in Suffolk County 
have harvested one of their best potato 
crops ever knqwn, with ideal growing con- 
ditions and little damage caused by in- 
sect and disease. Haulings were very 
heavy during the last two weeks of Sep- 
tember and first two weeks of October. 
High prices stimulated hauling. It is dif- 
ficult to say what part of the crop is held 
in storage. It appears to be rather light 
and less than the average year. Such a 
large part of the crop is hauled by truck 
that it is impossible to accurately esti- 
mate it.” 


A Good Crop in Nassau 


H. C. Odel, manager, Nassau County 
Farm Bureau, Mineola, N. Y.: “Digging 


90% done. Very few cases of rot re- 
ported. In fact only one of any impor- 
tance. One of the finest crops ever pro- 


duced in Nassau County both as to yield 
and quality. Plenty of rain at the time 
the tubers, were formed insured heavy 
vields followed by ideal growing condi- 
tions. No blight appeared at all until late 
in August and then only in a very few 
fields. Prices range from $1.75 to $2.00.” 
The foregoing reports substantiate the 
statements we have received from J. M. 
Hurley, manager of the New York Co- 
operative Seed Potato Association and 
F. QO. Underwood of the College of Agri- 
culture. Up-state is generally reporting 
rot damage. How severe it will eventually 
develop it is impossible to say. The in- 
dications are however, that we are in 
for at least a good steady potato market. 
If the weather man sees fit to let loose 
with some severe weather, the estimated 
production is almost sure to be cut. 


Prospects for Good Market 


\s far as holding is concerned, no man 
can tell another what to do for each 
man knows his own business best. But 
the indications are that as far as New 
York is concerned, we are in for a good 
Steady market right through until we first 
begin to hear that Florida is ready to ship. 
At that time every man should be clear 
of his stock except for what he needs 
for his own use or for his local market 
if he is fortunate enough to have one. 

Editors’ Note: AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST wishes to take this opportunity to 
thank all those who cooperated so splen- 
didly in submitting the information con- 
tained in the foregoing article. We feel 
confident that the facts they have given 
will be greatly appreciated by readers of 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, especially those 
who have potatoes to sell and who have 
thus far had little information as to the 
true condition of the crop throughout New 
York State. 

** * 

Just as we go to press the Associated 
Press reports a widespread drop in tem- 
perature with snow in some _ sections. 


Franklin and Clinton Counties report a 
cond wave with a terriffig wind and snow. 
Niagara County has considerable snow. 
The temperature in Rochester dropped 35 
Rome reports a cold wave witi 


degrees. 








Ask your 
Theatre Manager when 
he will show any of these 
Paramount Pictures you 
haven’ t seen. 


Grass 
Moana 
Volcano 
Mantrap 
Padlocked 
Wet Paint 
Irish Luck 
Hands Up 
Nell Gwyn 
Mannequin 
Sea Horses 
Say It Again 
The Runaway 
The Show Off 
The Wanderer 
Womanhandled 
Hold That Lion 
That’s My Baby 
The Rainmaker 
The Lucky Lady 
Let’s Get Married 
Behind the Front 
Dancing Mothers 
Fascinating Youth 
A Social Celebrity 
The Untamed Lady 
The Enchanted Hill 
The Palm Beach Girl 
A Kiss for Cinderella 
The American Venus 
Miss Brewster’s Millions 
A Woman of the World 
It’s the Old Army Game 
The Song and Dance Man 
The Grand Duchess 
and the Waiter 
Harold Lloyd in 
For Heaven’s Sake 
Zane Grey’s 
The Vanishing American, 
Desert Gold, 
Forlorn River, 
Born to the West 











a Paramount 


YZ 


allie 
precious evenings! 


There was a time, not so long ago either, when one evening 
was just like another and “there’s no place like home” seemed 
far from the truth. But not any more! With a picture 


show within easy driving distance and good roads 
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way, those days, happily, are gone forever. 


And so are the days when you wondered if the show was 
going to be worth the trip, for now Paramount Pictures 
are available in every towi. where there’s a live theatre. You 
know before you go there’s a good time ahead, and your, 


evenings are rich with excitement and pleasure. 


, The name and the trade mark guide you to the best in 
motion pictures just as surely and as certainly as other 
names you know guide you to the best in farm imple, 


ments, or automobiles, 
i 


_ You don’t go out every night, so when you do, make’ 
the most of your precious evenings! See that it’s a Para<, 
mount Picture, and when it is—out of the house and gol, 


Paramount 





Produced by FAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY CORP., Adolph Zukor, Pres., New York City 


Picture it's the, bést 






show:-in town /” 








some snow. Jamestown experienced an old 
fashioned snow storm. Long Island re- 
ports that a cold snap resulted in the 
formation of heavy ice although it is be- 
lieved the crop is not damaged. Most of 
the digging is already done on the Island. 





How To Fit A Buzz Saw 


(Continued from page 17) 
face of tooth. Do not bevel the 
full length of tooth. 

7. File the back of the tooth giving 
it a very little bevel, 5°. 

8. _ every other tooth from one 
side. 


9. In the same way, file the other 
teeth from the other side. 
(B. For a Rip Saw only.) 


1. Study the shape of the teeth. 

(a) A line (R) along the cutting 
edge of each tooth, if extended 
should be tangent to a circle 
halfway between the center and 
the rim, Figure No. 1. 

(b) The front of each tooth is not 
bevelled, Figure No. 1. 

(c) The back of each tooth is 
bevelled just a little. This bevel 
should not extend down the back 

of the tooth more than from 4 
to 1 inch 


Nore:—The outside point of each tooth scores 
the wood. When the tooth is set the highest 
pint would be the inner corner of the point, 
Phe back of the tooth is therefore bevelled just 
enough so that the outside corner of the point 
of the tooth is higher than the inner, 


2. File the teeth. 
File straight across the front of 
each tooth. 
File the back of each tooth with a 
slight bevel. 
File every other tooth from one 
side 


V. Clean The Saw 


Clean the saw with pumice stone and 
water and then wet the saw with oil. 
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Pay for It 
with the 
Savings 


MONCRIEF FURNACE is a great money maker for 
you as well as a heat maker. It will pay for itself in 
fuel savings in a very few years. 

— but, first, you must have your Moncrief Furnace to 
effect the savings. Go to a Moncrief dealer and talk over 
the matter of a new furnace now, so as to be prepared for 
the first cool spell of weather. 

Moncrief Furnaces are well known for their fine heating 

ualities. They include every good efficiency and economy 
eature; yet they are most reasonably priced. Better value 
you will not find anywhere. 

Among the five different types and all standard sizes is 
a Moncrief Furnace just right for your requirements. 

In your neighborhood is a Moncrief Furnace dealer. 
Write our nearest distributor for his name and ask for 
copy of new illustrated book on heating. It’s free. 

Eastern Distributors: 


F.H. HANLON, Batavia, N. Y. R. E. CHENEY 


aa " 16 Flandreaux Ave. 
E. W. BURBANK SEED CO, Glens Falls, N.Y. 
29 Free St., Portland, Me. 


J. F. CONANT 


Ry. Terminal Warehouse Co. 
Troy, N.Y. 


Made by 


The Henry Furnace & Foundry Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


MONCRIEF 














A. B. BENTLEY 
R.F 1 


Middletow n, Conn 












DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, IIL, 
Portsmouth, Va 


Do the utmost—tonight 


A cold calls for quick help. Stop if 
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wholesome 
seasoning free 





at once. Open the bowels, check the 

eg Tg -eegenorthens from pepper 
HILL’S is the best way known. 

Tt ) 


is ficient that we paid $1,000,- 9 
for it. Millions now employ it. It 

stops the cold in 24 hours, then does 
el ( d 


Take it today, an 












tomorrow you will have that cold in Mustard 
hand. Don't r 1 any help less Us ar 
complete, less eftective. 
Be Sure It’s pile Price 30¢ In Gulden’s the lively little mus- 
tard seed, choice vinegars and del- 






icate spices are skilfully blended 
to produce a mellow flavor that's 
most delightful. Charles Gulden, 
Inc., Dept. A55 48 Elizabeth Street, 
New York City. 


New recipe book, “Seasoning 
Secrets,”’ sent free on request 





CASCARA 4 QUININE 


Get Red Box “Beggs with Portrait 
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| chopped English walnuts, one cupful of 
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Pies for Thanksgiving 


Some Tested Recipes 

ERE are more pie recipes, these being 

hearty and good for cold weather use. 
These have been tested in the 3-A testing 
kitchen and are passed on to you as being 
“timely and tempting too”. 


Cocoanut Pumpkin 
One cupful stewed pumpkin, one-half 
teaspoon of salt, one half cup of sugar, 
two eggs well beaten, a tablespoon of 
melted butter, one teaspoon of cinnamon, 
one-half teaspoon of ginger, and one-half 
cup of grated cocoanut. Bake until firm. 
—R. C. DL. 
Butter Scotch Pie 


One cupful butter, two cupfuls dark 
brown sugar, three eggs, four tablespoons 
of flour, one cupful of milk, one-fourth 
teaspoon of salt, one-half teaspoon of 
lemon extract, three tablespoons sugar. 
Melt sugar add butter and flour blended 
together and then milk. Cook about three 
minutes, remove from stove, add egg yolks, 
slightly beaten, and the salt. Place in 
crust already baked. Cover with a merin- 
gue, using the egg whites, granulated 
sugar and lemon extract. Brown in the 
oven.—R. C. DL. 

There are very few people who would 


Wahtich You Will Like 


lightly—R. C. DL. 

This t& one of the old time pie recipes 
and is a real company desert. This pie 
which ts so rich in dried fruits and nuts 
would naturally be best in cool weather. 

Date Pie 


Soak two cupfuls of dates over night, 
stew until soft, chop, add two cupfuls of 
sweet milk, one tablespoonful of butter, 
yolks of two eggs, one-half teaspoonful 
of salt, one teaspoonful of cinnamon. Pour 
into crust and bake. Place a meringue on 
top using the two egg whites, three table. 
spoonfuls of granulated sugar and one- 
half teaspoonful of vanilla. Brown in 
oven.—R DL. 

If one has dates to spare this recipe 
will come handy. As a usual thing the 
farm cellar in this section of the country 
has fresh or dried native fruits which 
you may prefer to use. 


Do You Know That 


To freshen stale lard, fry raw potae 
toes in it till they are done. 
* * * 
A quick and easy way of cleaning the 
kitchen range is to wash the top in warm 





=> 





Winners of Kitchen Improvement Contest Receive Prizes 


HE winners of the state wide Kitchen Improvement Contest under the 
auspices of the New York State Federation of Home Bureaus, Ameri- 
can Agriculturist cooperating in the matter of prizes, were as follows: 


Mrs. Louis LeFevre, Gardner, Ulster Co.,—Ist prize of $50.00. 


Miss Minnie Athawes, Penn Yan, 


R.D., Yates Co., 2nd prize of $25.00. 


Mrs. Clinton Davis, Clinton, Oneida Co., 3rd prize of $15.00. 
Mrs. Georgia Lott Selter, Three-Mile Bay, Jefferson Co., 4th prize of 


$10.00. 


These prizes were awarded by Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Publisher of 
American Agriculturist at the banquet held at the annual meeting of the 


Federation at the Hotel Onondaga, 
November 9th. The prize letters and 


Syracuse, N. Y., on the evening of 
the explanatory sketches accompany- 


ing the letters will be published in succeeding issues of the American Agri- 


culturist. 





not respond to a good butterscotch pre. 
This is no exception to the rule. 
Prune Pie 

Soak two cupfuls of prunes over night. 
Stew them in the water in which they 
were soaked until they are tender. Drain 
and remove pits. Add one cupful of 
sugar, and the whites of two eggs beaten 


stiff. Flavor with a little grated orange 
peel. Turn into crust already baked and 
put in the oven and brown. Cool and 


cover with whipped cream.—R. C. DL. 

You may like some lemon juice mixed 
with the prunes as they are apt to make 
a very sweet pie.. Flowever, prune pie ts 
very wholesome and one ts apt to have 
prunes on hand. 


Boiled Cider Pie 


Three tablespoons of boiled cider, add, 


one cup of sugar, three tablespoons of 
flour, lump of butter and one cup of boil- 
ing water. Boil until thick. Place in 
crust which has already been baked.— 


= & Be. 

If you do not have cider, the A. A. 
suggests cider vinegar, as the quantity 
given is very small. 

Banana Cream Pie 

Beat four eggs, reserving the whites 
of two with one half cup of sugar, add 
one fourth teaspoon of salt, and the pulp 
of two very ripe bananas pressed through 
a seive. Stir in two cupfuls of hot milk, 
gradually so as not to cook the eggs, then 


add one-half teaspoon of vanilla. Pour 
into crust and bake in a moderate oven 
until the custard is firm in the center. 


When done, cover with a meringue made 
of the egg whites, three tablespoons of 
sugar and one-half teaspoon of vanilla. 
Brown in oven.—R. C. DL. 

This is a very rich vie and goes better 
if used with a meal which ts otherwise 
rather light. 

Chess Pie 

Cream together one cupful of sugar and 
one-half cupful of butter, add the well 
beaten yolks of three eggs, one-fourth 
cupful of milk, three-fourths cupful of 


cooked raisins, and one teaspoon vanilla. 
Line gem pans with a rich pie crust, put 
one tablespoonful of the filling in each 
and bake until a light brown crust is 
formed. Cover each pie with a meringue 
made of the whites of three eggs, one cup 





of powdered sugar and on teaspoonful of 
anilla. Return to the over to brown 


water and then go over it with a cloth 
dipped in melted paraffine. 


Thanksgiving 
L. MitcHett THorRNTON 
I’m thankful for treasures, 
For joys and for pleasures 
For all the rich blessings I knew, 
But counting each glory 
My song’s but one story 


I’m thankful for home and for you. 
It’s good to be living 
Another Thanksgiving; 

Of blisses I’ve had not a few; 
But counting them over 
This fact I discover, 

I’m thankful for home and for you. 


The Best Cough-Syrup 


Is Home-made 














Here’s an easy way to save $2, 
and yet have best cough 
Medicine you ever tried 











probably heard of this famous 
cough syrup. But have you 
ever used it? Thousands of families feel 
that they could hardly keep house without 
it. It’s simple and cheap, but the way it 
takes hold of a cough will soon earn it a 
permanent place in your home. 

Irto a pint bottle, pour 2% ounces of 
Pinex; then add plain granulated sugar 
syrup to fill up the pint. Or, if desired, use 
clarified honey, instead of sugar syrup. It 
tastes good, never spoils, and gives you a 
full pint of better cough remedy than you 
could buy ready-made for three times its 
cost. 

It is really wonderful how quickly this 
home-made remedy conquers a cough—usual- 
ly in 24 hours or less. It seems to penetrate 
through every air passage, loosens a dry, 
hoarse or tight cough, lifts the phlegm, 
heals the membranes, and gives almost im- 
snediate relief. Splendid for throat tickle, 
hoarseness, bronchitis and bronchial asthtma. 

Pinex is a highly concentrated compound 
of genuine Norway pine extract and palata- 
ble guaiacol, which has been used for gem 
erations for throat and chest ailments. 

To avoid disappointment, ask your drug 
gist for “2% ounces of Pinex”’ 
with directions. Guaranteed to 
give absolute satisfaction or mon- 
ey promptly refunded. The Pinex 
Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


You've 
home-made 
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r A Day For Odd d End “= 
ke Is a Necessity From Tume to Time It Things Are Kept Up Properly 
NE aiternoon when I stepped out into After the dinner dishes were washed fred Abbuhl, Greene, R. D.; Mrs. G. T. Easier washing and clean- 
recipes the hall to greet some friends the first I glued the rounds in two of the dining Powell, Glen Cove; Prof. Martha Van ' ith Fel . 
his pie object that caught my eye was the frayed room chairs, gave the oil stove its much Renssalaer, Ithaca, (ex-officio); Mrs. ing — wit Fe s- Naptha s 
nd nuts edge of *he floor rug. This ugly sight needed coat of enamel paint and mended A. W. Smith, Ithaca, and Mrs. A. E. extra help! 
ther. had been greeting my friends for weeks, the oilcloth I used on my cook table by Brigden, Rochester, Honorary President. 
J reflected, while silently resolving to take fastening a strip of adhesive tape to the Ple irt- i 
' night, the next day off for doing the little duties under side. - - nty of dirt loosening 
fuls of around the house which had been put off I was just about to call the tinkering pe Beau Geste naptha and unusually 
butter, from one month to another. work completed when I ran across an old (Continued from page 18) good soap working to- 
~ As soon as the next day’s breakfast high chair sitting in the wood shed. I the hard, cold, bitter person that he was Anais 
pe work was done tinkering operations started had just told husband that very morning lonely, aloof, and self-suffiicing. (Per- gether in Fels-Naptha, 
. tables with the furniture. the first to meet my that we must get baby a high chair soon. haps Lady Brandon of Brandon Abbas, give you extra help you’d 
d one eyes was an ugly white patch on the dining As I surveyed the chair, the probability alone of women, knew the real man and 
wn in room table, caused by setting a hot dish of making it presentable enough to answer what he might have been; and perhaps hardly expect of any other 
on the table without using an asbestos pad the purpose came to my mind. I examined half a dozen men liked him as greatly as soap in any form 
recipe under it. I sprinkled a layer of baking the chair and found that it only needed a aj] men respected him.) : - 
ng the soda on the spot and then held a hot iron round or two glued and a new bottom to i ats oiled wineiddl: dint Quick! Thorough! Safe! 
pres over it, taking care not to scorch the wood. make it solid again. After the rounds enial ene snatatiie ieaiinadl * dee 
which I repeated this process, then polished the were glued I hunted for something to use ee eh, eee Pe a ‘ 
Beer B.nsir : . type of French soldier, suave, courtly, and 
surface; and presto! the result. for the bottom. In a closet I found a “af : z 
: : = " : : ; polished, ruddy of face and brown of eye 
Next a dent in a chair arm was con- scrap of good heavy linoleum left there ° . ee . be y 
, ; ‘ : “he : and hair, and vastly improved by the re- 
sidered. I folded a blotter to make three when laying the kitchen linoleum. After moval, before Maderia, of a three years’ Your dealer has Fels-Naptha— 
potae — tar ae — it yi = org srg “4 of  aallnesmgos ~~ desert beard. He was obviously much at- or will get it for you 
ent. c warm Iron near if. cnair cut a piece Ol inoiecum to nf it, tached to the Englishman. ub 
ng the It appeared these two had something 
warm For Women and Girls Only on their minds, for day by day, and night f 
: a aa by night, save for brief intervals for eat- C ti I al 
———— Patt 2522 ortun- Z 99 is distinctiz% Mh > a : ; - 
. on cslestion for both ah aiae Pe age ewith ig pe ing, sleeping, and playing bridge, they in- u cura cum 
d full figures, The plaited ro laits' and belted ef- ; » discusse sala » Keonsh. ° 
cond gg — p dag + gy oi — yo uld make a a terminably dis cussed, or rather the French Is Soothing 
the becoming shawl collar give smart tailored dress for man interminably discussed, and the Eng- ’ e 
1 @ neat finish to a dress suited twinter wear if made up in lishman intently listened, _interjectin 
—_ o ort afterno eare will, k jerse or he . ° y . J g 
iv ster in - 36, °38, % 40. ry yn in y. Rod 16 “Re monosyllabic replies. or a Ss 
42, 44 d 46 ‘inches bust ears, 36, 38, 40, 42 d 44 : " a 
omens. The Seine bua ale Maik” cae, eae (To Be Continued) Scap, Olatment, Teleum eold every 
00. measure requires 3% yards only requires 214 yards of 
of 36 inch material. Price 54 inch material with % 
13c. yard of 27 inch contrasting 
of for the 36 inch size. Price 
13c. 
of 
he & 
of 
y- 
ri- 
——___ | 
cloth > 
> . 
Here’s the cookie cutter zoo. 
Yes, there IS a set for you! 
ELICIOUS home-made cookies, ; 
~ Pattern 2903 is very shaped like bunnies, cats, horses, 
, i , . 
amt “years. Leura in ier. geese—what child isn’t happier when 
. the’ asavier ke thir hte hitle de Mother brings in a heaping plateful? 
“ sign ts fine for general wear, P se 
school and sports. The 12- Now here are the shiny, new cookie cut- 
year size requires 2% yards se 
of 40 inch material with 5% ters, and we will send you a set for only 
vard of 27 inch contrasting. 3 
Price 13¢. the packing and postage cost, 15c. And 
TO ORDER: Write name and address, pattern number and sizes with each set we will send free a Davis he 
u. clearly and correctly and enclose with correct remittance in stamps or coin “Book of Tempting Recipes.” 
yoanaell {although coin is sent at own risk). Add 12c for one of our Fall and pting P 
— Winter Fashion Books and send to Pattern Department, American Agricul- This is simply our plan to acquaint you with the 
) turist, 461-4th Avenue, New York City. , treats so easily >» Et <n Baking Powder. 
With Davis, your baking enily comes out right . 
—finer in texture Ae me digestible. And = §- Storr os P 
most important, it costs and son tone lass than yee (a Seti mca! 
The steam caused the wood to expand allowing three-fourths of an inch extra of say othet Rigverede beking powder. Bake (‘ee ne | , C 
and the dent to disappear. While I had all around, This I tacked down with brass TAN LS h 
the iron in my hand I decided to try to headed tacks. Next the chair was washed, Use the coupon below PS uli Wide 
- remove the grease spot on the kitchen then sandpapered, and two coats of white i ee 
- wall just above the oil stove. This spot enamel applied and behold, baby had a 
aa had been my greatest worry. It always new chair any one might be proud of. 
= seemed to stare at me when I was tired. The afternoon was growing late and I Cy - 
. After pinning some French chalk ina fold was beginning to feel tired so I sat down > ae 
of of blotting paper, I held it on tke spot and rested while I mended the rug. Using ihe 
ar while I applied the iron. By changing yarn of the proper color I buttonholed 
se the position of the paper a few times the frayed edges and made the rug look 
Z during the ironing I found that the spot }ike new—Mrs. B. F., Mo. 
ou could no longer be seen. 
t : ' 
<4 An ugly white spot or. the library table : 
4 claimed my attention next. It was the re- Home Bureau Federation Elects asmatine 
an sult of upsetting a vase containing water. Officers rs ” ily. Offer exe 
: I . ° “ ° 7 " pives July I, 1927. 
y moistened a soft cloth in a little ammonia s Wy 
> water and rubbed this on the stain. After UST on going te press, the news comes S20 55°R,B 7° VIS CO. 
e, repeating this process several times the of the re-election of the following Ae ‘a Dept. ih 
i whiteness was gone. I then polished the officers of the New York State Home pen J. 
a- table top with a dust cloth on which a Bureau Federation for the — — om wend, S a 
» little furniture polish was evenly dis- President, Mrs. Edward Young Milton, ing Recipes.” 1 en- 
i. tributed. R. D.; 1st Vice-Pres. Mrs. George close is © cover 
While the dinner was cooking I sat Yawger, Union Springs; and Vice-Pres., 
down on the kitchen stool and with a tube Mrs. Chas. Hooper, Rome, R. D.; Trea- 
, of paste, I pasted recipes which I had Surer, Mrs. S. M. Roods, Wilton. ——— 
4 tut from papers and magazines in a book. One new director Mrs. E. B. Gatchell, ,’ 
: After this was completed, having some of Alton, was chosen to succeed Mrs. . Address 
3 time left before dinner was ready, I got W. G. McIntosh. The other directors r . a 
: out the snapshots and mounted them in my whose terms expire other years are: Mrs. 2 ws Pe PRINT plainly! ee 
. album. Frank Hall Morse, Levanna; Mrs. Al- exe ee eimemeneed 
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fe anaes - : 
TREASURE BOOK Trapper’s Supplies at Big HOMESPUN TOBACCO GUARANTEED 
ea ese aSsl 1e Ss Savings and important information. — Highest Chewing, five pounds, $1.50; ten, $2.50. Sensi, 
prea sn years. — W , IRV ING HERSKOVITS ing, ten, $1.50. Pipe free. Pay “when received, 
Classified Advertising Rates CO., Inc., 74 W. 28th St. N. Y. C. UNITED FARMERS, Bardwell, Kentucky 
DVERTISEMEN1TS are imserted ip this department at the rate of 7 cents a word. RAW FURS—WANTED, Especially Musk- GUARANTEED TOB ACCO; Cth i 
A Tbe minimum charge per msertion is $1 per week rats—$1.75, Brown Weasels—$1.35. We Pay| smoking 5 Ibs. $1.25; ten $2.00; cigars “$2 00 
Count as e word each initial, abbreviation and whole number, incl uding came and Postage, Hold Separate, Get our Fiat definite} for 50, Pre free, pay when received. FARMERS 
address. Thus “J. B. Jones, 44 E. Maim St.. Mount Morris, N. Y.” counts as eleven pries . STERN FUR’ CO., New Brunswick, | ASS‘ ICLAT ION, Maxon Mills, Kentucky. 
a : New Jersey. 
ae ¢ your wants by following the style of the advertisements on this page. - vy ety TOBACCO: Smoking or Chew. 
ng 4 Ibs. $1.00, 12, $2.25. Send no mone 
The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell HONEY postmaster on arrival. Pipe Rew UNI: a 4 
= VERY week the aun RIC an Acricutiurist reaches UV EK 140,000 tarmers in New York WONDERVIEW EXTRACTE NEY FARMERS OF KENTUCKY, Paducah, Ky. 
N Jersey, Pennsylvama and adjacent states Advertising orders must reach our : : : . AC -D HO! EY for — 
ff ~ ny 461 Fe arth Avy enue, New York City, not later than the second Monday previous one oe ——~ oe $1 sae, De soe WOMEN’S WAN 
a ‘ian of issue. Cancellation orders must reach us on the same schedule. Because of RUE F. T aed “4 "Pa — — CoS. TS 
to nd their friends, sb 10n nus > . pea tiee a. : > RR 
the low rate to subscribers at rie ca or money order must accompany your PATCHWORK. Send fifteen cents far houses 
order ee. AFONY QUALITY BUCKWHEAT | hold package, bright new calicoes and percales, 
HONEY. Y. S-ths nga A pg ard ae, 60- Courant. s Mpa —. time. PATCHWORK 
»%. tnorenaid, $6; 120-The. $11 ARENCE v eriden onn, 
AGENTS WANTED POULTRY—TURKEYS FOOTE, Delanson, New York. . 
; ‘ ALL — YARN FOR SALE from manu 
ome ase oinns gay HEALTHY EARLY HATCHED Rourbon| , 69-lb. CAN CLOVER HONEY lic pound un-| facturer at bargain. Samples free. H. A, 
INTERNATION \L. - 0 = l it small cost.| Turkeys, Hens § ng ¢ Hens $8.00, Toms| delivered. Buckwheat 9c. 5-Ib. pail postpaid, 3rd BARTLETT, Harmony, Maine. 
ize silo ctarmers working with our salesmen] $ Yearling Toms $12.00. A. B. MATLEY,| 20m€, S115 and $1.00. Sample 10c. NELSON : — ; 
oP ian eel CHARLES N. CROSBY, | Chatham, Va STEVENS, Venice Center, N. Y. BARREL LOTS Slightly Damaged Crockery, 
ean ike good { - ‘ Hotel Chinaware, Cookingware, Glassware, ete, 
Pre , | JERSEY GIANTS MARCY Strain. 8 Ib FINE QUALITY BUCKWHEAT Fall Honey | Shipped direct from Factory to Consumer. Write 
LE PRY GOO R ints. Great Bar- | kerels $3.00, ee pullets and unrelated | 69 Ib. can $4.40, two q 0.00 here. 10 ths. $1.75;] for Particulars 

SELL OEMNANT STORE, Dept. C., Bethel,| cockerels $10.00. ILD. PINCKNEY, M. shopae, | 5 Ibs. $1.00 prenaid 3rd zone. EDWARD E. SWASEY & COMPANY, PORTLAND, ME, 
© . [No REDDOUT, New Woodstock, N.Y. 
potore —— - " SPECIAL 

THOROUG HBRED MAMMOTH RRONZE gig | BEST GRADE CLOVER $7 50. 60 

CATTLE | T s. _ Early-hatched, large-boned, healthy] \).. Gin» Buckwheat $6.00 ot 36.60, Lirtt-| THE CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY of New 
k. ar marking rompt clivery - SSER. Fa Se ville XY or <%. yr W York desires to place bright, attractive children 
pee . ‘ } FLORI nt f McNICKLE, La Fargéville, N. Y : se RY CREVES, We Fe in free family homes. These children range 
CK e he ROLLS : - geo =| in age from babies to fift years and are of 
t P. : COLI | \N = CK COCKERELS. March Pp 10 I BS CI OVER $ 60. Buckwheat $1.75.| both sexes If interested, conmenienter with 
suer , Hat wi de sation und prices : naid i. rd Zone 60 Lhs Tiere Buckwheat | MISS ¢ B. COMSTOCK, agent, 21 Collier St, 

, oar | WOODSIDE. POULTRY FARM, Mahaffey, Pa HENRY Witt Bm (hestty Clover) $6.50. ] Hornell, N.Y. 

° ‘ 9 Rg ‘ S, Romulus, a 
pted . a m.. eer | WHITE WYANDOTTE CO¢ KERELS. Re 
yga I ve " Dereas foundat =? nd $5.00 I! 
~ | VieW FARM, Wallkill, N.Y. ~ MISCELLANEOUS 

FOR SALE—PUREBRED Milking 5 j - A 1 E h 
horn Cow Heifers and - — ~e be RHODE TSLAND REDS 1 Narrocansett O ye SUaay and all kinds hay, Clover mixed e XC an e 
credited Herd Best f *urebr | Turkeys MRS EVA D RREES DeKalb especially. Get delivered prices. Carloads, JAMES 

Bes + -CONNELI irk J R , eKall : canoe ms! 
\ in , Lars t Bull. H. . M NNI | mbes vy E. DANTE, Jr.. East Worcester. N. Y. DUNDEE, Yates Co., N. Y. 
2 Dp vo. 3, e Lar a “ yes W. R. Howell. Baldwin, Greening, King 

FOR SALI REGISTERED Holstein Bu eh on DUCKS White > Miu fh Single. Pais —— Sadie? Pros ye 6 Ghee — othe. Twenty-Ounce. Baskets or Barrels ‘s 

I ” Si , Korndyis esi ‘ . ve 4 eld | Trios Z. C. SHERM AN, Gansevoort, N. Y. seco = =! ty, = ler .. poten —— WARSAW, Wroming C RD2NY 
} i 4 2{ it sires: . " v Ss. . ye ‘ o., . » & Me ° 
er 1 th. MS. O. I , FARMS FOR SALE ence. D. H. SWINBU RN, Littleton, N. H. Charles H. Draper. Greening, Northern Spy. 
tenango Sta, + 
~reai SsTOW'S Rye ig STOVE BRICK, Fit any | TULLY, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 

MILK ING SH rR I a NS x. re ra = IN THE SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY of Cali-] "ange. = ipnlied. Price, One dollar with or- John E. Dw yer. Northern Spy, Greening, 

+54 esr’ 3 . 7 RI 1 sm iH sick | lls. N. Y. f ib ia farming is now a paying business, feeding a New I f irnished. Agents wanted, S. J. Wt agner. 
R millions of people in a wns. Dairying, hogs, poul- . New Haven, Ct. 
a TMENTOR | try and fruit sh wld yield a good income. A — HIMROD, Yates Co., N. Y 

FOR § Al | rwo Ol HIE TORE NLE y| small one-family farm, with little hired labor, EXP F RT WATCH AND CLOCK REPAIR-|] W. G. Cornell. Baldwin, Greening. Hand- 
Jersey Bulls, ten mor \ smenves success. You can work outdoors all the! ING Write for FREE Mlustrated folder ex- | picked. 

PRATT, Knowlesyille, \ vear. Best crops to plant are well proved. Sell- Mainine deta 1: and low prices. G. D. SHRAW- 
ing is done co-operatively in established markets. | DER. Richfield, Pa. TUR MESCTOS, Hunterdon Co., Box 492, N. J. 
STOCK Newcomers welcome. The Santa Fe Railway has - - James J. Huggins, Saldwin, York Imperial 
DOGS AND PET 10 land to sell, but offers a free service in help- CASH. PAID | for Dairymen’s Leaeue Certifi- | Stark, Salisbury and others. $.80 per bushel, 
nf ing vou get richt location Write for illustrated cates of indehtedness, all series. L.g F. THORN good quality, sprayed. 
30 DAY S ALE, Scotch ; collie and Welsh San Toaquin folder and get The Earth free for TON. Dimock. Pa. “ = 
shepherd pup Natural heelers, trained dogs] six month C. L. SEAGRA\WES, General Col- BRANCHVILLE, Sussex Co., N. J. 
$20.00. MAPLE GROVE FARMS, Pope Mills,} onization Agent. Santa Fe Ra Iway, 813 Rail- DOLLAR PAID for old Civil War picture en Harvey A. Kice. Baldwin, Greening, Pippins, 
N.Y. way Exchange, Chicago soe also for stamps on letters used previously. | Twenty-Ounce, Fallawaters. 
TOHN GLAZE, Brightwood, Mass 
PEDIGREED SCOTCH Collie puppies nee SS : ai 2 OD 2 PATTERSON, Passaic Co., 245 N. 7th St. 
TRACY NEISH, DeLancey, N. ¥ COORUSUALLY FERTILE, low priced Sumer] _ FIVE YEARS TO PAY $500 for 100 acres of | _ N. J. , 
‘ a. 2 , “ p os ate Lt ks i pee! = “1 "Ind aod timber. or will take Ford car in exchange. MRS Richard Stofels Would like to get Baldwin 
We ROBRED COLLIE PUPPIES Mal aaa operarer s —. WOODCOCK, 4938 Olive St., Philadelphia, Pa apples. Interested in selling apples 
I ft Fox Terrier put ARCADIA how paved roads, friendly neighbors; railroad : } 
emales errie ups VAN itis 00 . within ny - ~ " * r , 
. we MS. Bally, Pa - . > t cour na v - a { a hours It —e FOR SATlLE—Carload of a" Red Mangel| DELHI, Delaware Co., N. Y. 
Basen Fe ; Vs yy ' od “ caalien arming, | heets $10.00 ner ton. F R. my station W. J. Armstrong. Would like to buy Kings, 
“STOP AND THINK” every unvaccinated dog} ¢S? trucking, dairying, poultry raising-} }k ROY MUNRO, Elbridge, On. ¥. Spies, McIntosh, R. I. Greenings, one half bare 
_ Papas. Bervec Buy clean} ope" grazing all wear, Average temperature 65.5 rel each 
constitutes an unnecessary mena ; leerees, annual rainfall 48.57 inches. AMERI o9ECANG: N ; A ate 
healt! vaccinated 3} sh or Welsh Shepherds | : ® - : . ~ PECANS: Nuegets of Natural Goodness. Five 
. : rc i 2 ER OF e> : . 
from proven Sires and Dams, GEO. BOORMAN, | Cox see 201 Chamber of Commerce Buld.| Damas ofzi00. Fancy y2hin. cheered. » Cust | RED HOOK, Dutchess Co. N.Y. 
Marat N. ¥ | i eae > soll 0 —— Satisfa torv. WINTERGREEN FARM,] Fred Schultz. Baldwin, Newtown Pippin, Jona- 
1% a oe : , : illeywel Texas. oe Stark. 214 inch and up in barrels or E-Z 
MAPI RM OF RS blac vack baskets. 
ng gy a tg Oe FOR SALE —Farm about fifte-six arces in] | LARGE OREGON PRUNES && ner hun. rene here 
wna } k N " h Fair, $ ) each. | Schoh illey contiguous Village Middle dre 25 WW express paid $3.75. KINGWOOD "eR a , . , , 
Grav Fle h doc 7 Ca las Gray Topsy Il | burgh, entirely ferti le flats. suitable general farm- ORC ARDS. Salem, Ore BLUFF POINT, Yates Co., N.Y. ‘ 
Gra _ %y on > can ol > aon a x hontemn bite weakiene shallot Howard G. Davis. Greenings, Spies, Baldwins, 
All seats woditen ' Saticf f ranteed nproy ts rick tenar t house, practically WILT RUY Dairvmen’s Leacue Certificates Kings. 
uf > ' kv - "ait 5 new farm bh Bond slate oo moderr her IOX 64 ~ EMUNG : close s ’ om » 

APLE HILL FARM, I I _ me 2 dl rm — ll y ody ote, mode ’ n— BOX 64, CHEMUNG, N. Y. Enclose stamy MILTON, Ulster Co., N. Y, 

-~ es Mottom trained Black| dress DOW and W. 'G. BEEKMAN, Owners,| 2. = — =| Alfrec C. Jenkins. Baldwins, Jonathans, Bea 
a on me 4 hunters, | Middicburgh, N.Y : “es | PRINTING—STATIONERY, ETC. | Pavis, Northern Spies, Newtown Pippins. Bare 
Champion Rabbit hour Foxhout t ble | nm 

' . | - " " - 
Chat aa Seen ay Ker i: cain io ;| 18 ARTISTIC XMAS CARDS, Peautiful 
nel I , i ADA bes R Ii! | - dak ky a ih ’ : ?—_— AE a tissue-lin od envelopes, each different, $2. a ARTHURSBURG, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 
els stil } a ree td > — Fine | vd po oe value Tust send $1 atisfaction guaranteed.| Marthin E. Thew. R. I. Greenings, Baldwins, 
NFALTHY PEPPY USEFUL Pu ' cine diciiiies Tae Gaieet Ga Big WoLtc \RD SPECIALTIES, 30% E. 10th St., Kings, Jonathans. 

‘ 19 oe ‘ . , » er tv. bred satin aiiee RE yp 2. _— - & >| New York City 
Coes, ae eee ALY 2S SEE, WANT cod Gectetee sae tle on Yeon . se | ae JORDAN, Onondaga Co., R. 1., N. Y. 
SENNELS. Call 7 nee ton = . a eee A Ps cam DISTINCTIVE PRINTING! Sample free!| Claude J Mills. Baldwins, Greenings, Stark, 

~| Bee ya DEL MAR.VA A se DING. Salis.| ERANKLINPRESS, B-28, Milford, New Hamp- Russett, Ben Davis. A grade. Farm in town 
a Sian Se ; ; = shire of Cato, Cayuga County. 
HORSES . : 
PRINTING, POSTPAID—300 envelopes and| BURDETT. Schuyler Co., N. Y. 
ONE PAIR MATCHED BLACK PERCH FARM IMPLEMENTS 200 noteheads, $2.00. Other stationery, cards,| George IW. Gardner, Kings, Greenings, Bald- 
EFRON COLTS as . : tes tags, butter wrappers. easonahble Big list,}| wins. 
vON a her ar ter, _twe ae samples, fret. HONESTY. FARM PRESS. 
"Ice Percl oe MIL neeeeaiie eee anil _ FOR SAI E—Bean Thresher good condition Putney, Vermont. Printing since 1889. F we EY LAKE, Chautauqua Co., N. Y. 
: mt ge Tagg eae t , 50 bu PLEASANTVIEW, Sads- Ga Giles. Baldwins, Northern Spy, Wolf Riv. 
. ic ; ee | VERNON vy Pa UNDERW(¢ OD TYPEWRITER, guaranteed] er, R. I. Greening, Ben Davis, King. Baskets, 
old, ri by a ponte y _ —_ like ao, ae . boy rd_ original cost. Sample} barrels, 75c per bushel and up. 
t ™, aN | etter. MUE LEIN, C awek, N, i 2 
ss HELP WANTED SHEEP. "PY NAPLES, Ontario Co., N. Y. 
p OULT RY—TURKEYS R. F. Stand ish mz Green ing, King, Wagener, 
MARRIED M AN ON F RUIT and dairy farm. SHEEP Northern Spy, Ben Davis. Price reasonable. 
| An « rac ul farmer; must be a 
ECTED, FREE RANGE, White Wryar a Freie ‘ \Write statis g experience and . > a WALDEN, Orange Co., N. Y. 
> . . c ‘ i i Sta ? \ > rw — . . ‘ : 
lotte ¢ LAI A DECKER, Stanfor wages desire P. O. BOX 104, Newburgh, | 2+ Treasonalle po hg Rn Be - hn pe George Merritt. Stark, Rome Be auty, oo 
will . NY aaa EF. HASLETT, Hall —s Baldwins, Black Bens, Lady Sweets. Spray 
- ry os one ee. We stock, barrels or baskets. Will exchange fof 
Al » ROCK cor .. = sweet potatoes and onions 
- REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE RAM LAMRS| SSS f 
I ( | MI 
a HIDES—FU RS—SHIPPERS $25.00 each. Shipped on approv al. JAMES S. 
MORSF. Levanna, New Yor SOUTH DAYTON, Cattaraugus Co., N. Y. 
- > k 
ear aren VER WW agp - HIDES, P ELTS, WOOL, R AW FURS, TAL- L. D. Parsell. Greening, Baldwin, Spy, Bushel 
ds. nee. 7 dt LOW—we buy at best cash price, Write for] FOR SALE—THOROUGHBRED Cheviot | hampers. 
P 11 HOAK ' ¢ an l tags. | We sell sole leather, meat Ram lambs. Twenty dollars without « rapers, 
| scrap and salt. a; H. Liv INGSTON, Success oe dollars with, D. J. BRESEE,| CAMPBELL, Steuben Co., N._Y. 
K é i uncaster, Fa, Oneonta, N. Y. E. L. Kn wles & Son. Spy, Greening, Baldwin. 
VA a8 ra : | WE SOLICIT SMALL or large consignments FOR SALE—Two extra good registered South- in boxes, 1% bushels per box. 
. 7-8 t, far r butche heef and horse hides, etc.,] down Ram lambs Rose Comh White Lechorn 
1 A GEY | . + > 
47 on ect gtr ae Fri ight (not exeress) guid fer! Cockercis j  RENTLEY N FORESTVILLE, Chautauqua Co., N. ¥. 
pounds or re. Write for tages ee es ces novel A. . Deir, Site Y. L. M. Downer. Spy, Greening, Baldwin. Trees 
nee ——oT : NNSYLVANIA HIDE CO., INC., Scranton, SOUTHDOWN AND TUNIS RAMS and] Sprayed, pruned and fertilized. 
: of : : ; j . - Pp Pa ewes *rices right. Hampshire pies for spring " 2 
os . } F. oO. B. A delivery Large type. GEORGE HILLIS, WALDEN, Orange Co, R. D. 2, N. Y. 
. \ EARM OM Rert H. | BIGGER P RIC ES, qu icker payments, square} Davenport, N.Y. L. D. Morrissey. Baldwin, Greening, Norther® 
, : , 1 fo con sion charged. Shipping charges Spy. Price reasonable. 
paid or ser 1 Ship your furs to GEO, L TSTE c q 4 
TUR Mar re. B n Red FOX, Inc. 256 W. 30th St., N. Y. C alice Pee PO gag mg Ww = te Baldwin, 
: apnae ein, y s 2 
N . © W iH . re : - REGISTERED POLAND CHINAS, Berk-| Wagener, Golden Pippin. Barréts, baskets, cof 
Jat R | TRAPPERS he sure of best prices. Write for] shires, Chester Whites, Eight Week pigs, Bred] rugated paper boxes. 
P WALTEI r I un «-Point,! price lict now BENIAMIN DORMAN, 147 W.] Sows. Service Boars, Beagles, Collies. P. HAM- . *, 
ith St.. N. Y¥. C, ILTON, Cochranville, Pa. (Continued on opposite page) 
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Service 


Bureau 


Make Sure Beiore You Sign a Contract 


Letters addressed to AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST or the Service Bureau must be 
signed with full name and address in order 
to receive proper attention. The major- 
inquiries are handled by mail direct 


sty of 
and only those of general interest are 
pul lished. 

Your wmquries will receive more prompt 
aitention tf they are directed to our New 
York office rather than to our Elmira 
office 


Four years ago my daughter took up cer- 
respondence school work. After studying 
for a while she found out that she did not 
like it very much. She then notified the 
school to withdraw but they never answer- 
ed. She has paid in $20.00 but would rather 
lose that than go on with the school work. 
Recently she has received notice from a 
collection agency that she must pay up the 
rest of the money. I do not see why she 
should pay all the money, about $91.00, 
when she did not complete the course. 
What is your opinion? 


nor can they be compelled to do so. 

What, then, is one to do? Nothing, but 
make the best of a bad bargain once the 
contract is signed. The point is, and 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST has ——— 
advised its readers accordingly, te be sure 
m your own mind that you want 4 course 


of study, that you need it in your daily 
life and that you gre prepared to complete 
the course of siitly and to spend the sum 


of money involved. Do-.not look at the 
weekly or monthly installments. Consider 
the entire sum. Five dollars a week may 
not “sound” much, but when you pay for 
a year it is different. Two hundred and 
sixty dollars is a lot of money to most 
folks and would buy a lot of actual neces- 
sities. We do not mean to insinuate that 
an education is not worth the amount of 
money spent in obtaining it. An education 
is worth every cent of its cost. But be- 
fore you sign a contract for a correspond- 
ence course, make sure that you can afford 

the money out of 








A CONTRACT is 
a contract and INSURANCE INDEMNITIES PAID \.; 
DURING OCTOBER 


the school is fully 
within its rights and 
is justified in hold- 
ing the student to 
the terms of the 
contract. There is 
only one circum- 
stance where a con- 
tract is not enforce- 


Maybe 
been helped by 


you have a frien 
our msuraice 


W. H. Flieming, Califon, N. J. .... 
H. V. Schenck, Three Bridges, N. J. 
Peter Lilley, Cannonsville, N. Y. .. 42.86 
Lillian Rauchk, So. Dayton, N. Y. .. 

Robt. Patterson, Cooperstown, N. Y. 
Clara McCaffrey, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
-- W. B. Powers, Holcomb, N. Y. 

able and that is Norbert Kohorst, Corfu, N. Y. 


your income and that 
actually need 

the course of study. 
hes Incidentally, make 

sure that you cannot 
$31.43 get the same instruc- 
80.00 tion free nearer at 
87.14 home. Many folks 
64.28 think that because 
60.00 4 thing is free it is 
ore no good; and con- 


d in this list whe 
service, 








when the student John Horigan, W. Winfield, N. Y. 20.00 versely because you 
. . i - ... Abraham Gorden, Cobleskill, N.Y. 60.00 vay for somethin 
signer is not Of a€ Homer Keady, Lodi, N. Y. ........ 130.00 P@¥ 8 
and who signed Mrs. A. Spetz, Spring Creek, Pa. 40.00 it is sure to be good. 
without the knowl- Walter Bissell Estate, Holly, N. Y... 1000.00 That rule does not 
- ¢ E. A, Whitford, Adams Center, N. Y. 5.71 always stand. Not 
edge or consent Of €° Wj. Sage, Elba, N. Y. .......-:-. 10.00 a Be 
parents or guard- Ray Peet, So. New Berlin, N. ¥... 80.00 4/1 correspondence 
ian However, Hugh Gray, New Hampton, N. Y. 40.00 schools are reliable 
here the cioner hac Carey Dean, ithaca, N. Y. 91.43 and if you. are 
where the signer has ("'§” pariing, Lake Pleasant, N.Y. 20.00 * lin ae. : 
attained legal age J. VanGoor, Sr., St. Johnsville, N. Y. 30.00 COMSidering a course, 
every teature of the Wm. Smith Est., Wick, Pa. . - "20.00 take plenty of time 
rontract is legal C. P. Darling, Conewango Vy, N. Y. 00 to investigate. The 
contract is legal and Geo. ‘yanVechten, Herkimer, | N. Y... 60.00 © . B 
the school has every Anna Ruckert, Shokan, N. Y! ..... 20.00 >€rvice oureau 
legal right in en- Audrey Braas, Delevan, N. y, 40.00 stands ready to help 
Ene , > --. ,Wm. Fitzgerald, Honeoye Fis., N.Y. 60.00 
Torcing payment 1f- ‘pe Broadbent, Jr., Barneveld, N. Y. 20.00 — 
respective of the w. §. Pritchard Est., Dayton, N. Y. 1000.00 
student’s wish not F.C. Mattocks, Columbia Cross pee 
4 PE CEU excndcccsnasetceseenses J 
to proceed with the joie Lewis, Piattsburg, N.Y... 5.71 Photographer 
course of instruc- Mrs, Fidelia Howell, Newton, N. J. 40.00 P 
thon Mrs. S. B. Waite Est., Dayton, N. Y. 1000.00 
d . : A . Mrs. Alice Pritchard Est., Dayton, Got ay 
AMERICAN Agri N.Y ‘ 00 scan a 
ame, ta Ve ceseeeeneeeeeeee eens ee eeeen en 0. First 
ived 1 as 6269.99 
cel ed = the bas $ N the October oth 
and ts stil receiving 
issue of AMERI- 


a great many appeals ; 

for help in getting out of one of these 
correspondence school contracts. Gener- 
ally the student finds that he or she does 
not wish to continue for one of several 
reasons. The course may turn out to be 
oo difficult. The payment made on the 
installment plan may become burdensome. 
it may develop that the subject matter 
does not meet the student’s particular de- 
Students may lose interest and tire 


Sires 

of the course. Some of these appeals 
for help are indeed touching, revealing a 
most pathetic circumstance. However, as 


far as breaking the contract is concerned 
or forcing the school to refund the money 
lready paid in, there is absolutely no 
sis tor action. 

The school has prepared its course of 
study, which by the way means expense 
on their part and has in every way filled 
its part of the contract. If the student 
eventually decides that he or she does 
not wish to keep up the course, or finds 
that it is too hard, that has no bearing 
on the contract 


Da 


CAN AGRICULTURIsTWe published a story 
of a woman who had a photograph en- 
largement made and experienced difficulty 
in getting delivery. Right on the heels 
of that experience comes another letter 
to the Service Bureau which reads as 
follows: 


“in June 7th this year there was a man 
who came around my place and he took a 
photo of my twins and he was going to 
enlarge it for me. He enlarged it and 
brought It back on June 9th and showed 
us the enlargement and we liked it very 
much. He took it back to paint it. We 
paid him $3.98 for the painting. Wwe 
haven’t received the picture or the photo. 
| have written them but haven’t heard from 
them yet. We paid them for the painting 
but we haven't heard from them yet. The 
company’s name is Park Art Company, 
12412 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. Will 
you please see if you can get any settle- 
ment from them.’* 


We wrote the Park Art Company and 
in exactly one week the letter was back 
to our office unopened and stamped “un- 

claimed”. When we 








mace. 


wrote the Park Art 


Occasionally a CLAIMS ADJUSTED BY SERVICE Company we did not 


school will agree to 
discontinue a course 
due to extraordinary 
circumstances , which 
the student could not 


ing out diff. 


BUREAU DURING iahanenanes 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST assists im straighien- 
iculties that subscribers have with com- 
mercial houses, commission merchants, mail order regretable that it 
houses, express and ailroad companics. 
is @ kst of ciaims adjusted during October. 


hold very high hopes 
of getting any satis- 
faction. It is indeed 


Below was impossible to 


foresee at the time even get back the 
. 2 ” Edwin L. Stack, Ulster, Pa. ....... $14.38 .:. . 
the contract Was William L. Hemenway, Ulster, Pa. 14.23 Picture of the twins, 
made. Under such O. J. Kelley, Dalton, N. Y. ...... 10.78 we alone the colored 
circumstances future A- A. Brill, Brooktondale, N. Y.:. 9.00 enlargement. The 
= _ Mary C. Lynch. Towanda, Pa. ... O68 aries 
lessons and pay- w. H. Cooper, Corning, N. Y..... 6.00 2"18inal photograph 
ments may be can- G. W. Lundy, Marsh Hill, Pa. ..... 5.95 Surely was of great 
celled or indefinitefy Menry Benz, Hamburg, N. Y. ...... $7.50 sentim ontz 
powrccatiy —— 1. J. Keyes, Mt. Vision, N. Y......- 15.00 Oi ore =e esine 
Ste . ast T€- Frank Smalley, Beaver Dams, N. Y. 8.12 Others who are ap- 
mittances are not re- A. A. Brill, Brooktondale, N. Y. ... 42.14 proached witha 
funded However, George Shaina, Poolville, N.Y. .... 19.47 + main 
this action on the A: D-Bornt, Auburn, N. Y. ...... 19.43 Similar proposition 
< ’ N. D. Spencer, Towanda, Pa. ....... 9.93 will be more cau- 
part of the cor- Mrs. J. DeGeorge, Seymour, Conn. 3.00 ti bef. h 
respondence school ure. D. Turrell, Marathon, N.Y. ee 3.95 lous = betore ¥~ 
is - C. Ticknor, Ashville, N. Y. ... -31 pay out mone or 
r- solely dependent George L. Brooks, Bridgeton, Conn. 9:00 P°Y thi h ro. 
pon the sympathetic P. §. Scriven, Dewittville, N.Y... _ 1.50 SOMmething they have 
inclination of the W-. 8. Martin, Dickinson Ct., N. Y. 15.90 not received and un- 
school’s officials. © & Greene, Center Berlin, N. Y. 5.00 doubtedly will never 
They are not obliged $260.64 receive. 
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THE annual rain fall in the 
United States would weigh 
over three and one-half 
trillions of tons. 

This vast weight is 
drawn up to the clouds by 
the unseen but effective 
power of the sun; repre- 
senting energy equiva- 
lent to three hundred 
billion horse-power. 

The annual telephone 
conversations total over 
twenty-five billion a year. 
As silently as sunlight, 
electricity, mastered by 
the human mind, carries 
the voices of the nation. 


There must be the man- 
power of 300,000 individ- 
uals to build, maintain and 
operate the telephone 
system. 

There must be the 
money-power of over 
seven hundred million 
dollars a year to pay for 
operating the plant,in ad-_ 
dition to three billion dol- 
lars invested in the plant. 

The rain sustains life; 
the telephone furnishes 
swift communication for 
the nation, and they are 
alike in requiring a vast 
amount of unseen energy. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL(&@) SYSTEM 


IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 








Apple Exchange 


(Continued from opposite page) 





LIBERTY, Sullivan Co, N. Y. 
Charles Taylor. King, Greening, Baldwin, Delici- 
ous. Barrels or baskets. 


COOPERSTOWN, Otsego Co., N. Y. 
George M. More. Northern Spy, Greening, Bald- 
win, Pound Sweets. 








SEWARD, Schoharie Co., N. Y. 
W. S. Rowley. Spy, Pound Sweets and King. 





WESTFIELD, Chautauqua Co., N. Y. 
J. E. Hall. Baldwin. Sprayed. Bushel hampers. 


NIOBE, Chautauqua Co., N. Y. 

G. C. Fowler. Twenty Ounce, Baldwin, Talman 
Sweets, Greening, King, Spy, Ben Davis. $1.00 
per bushel. 


CONGERS, Rockland Co., Box 45, N. Y. 
C. R. Albright. Baldwin, R. I. Greening, Old 











Winesap. Bushel baskets. 
WALLKILL, Ulster Co., N. Y. 
WwW. Hotaling. Baldwin, R. i. Greening. Baskets 


and harrels. 


ea 
L. S. Bettinger. 





Onondaga Co., N. Y. 

Northern Spy, Baldwin, Tall- 
man Sweets, R. Greening, Seek-No-Further, 
Banana, Ben Davis. Sprayed. 


NIOBE, Chautauqua Co., N. Y. 
C. G. Crumb. Pound Sweets, Black Gillflower, 
Spitzenberg, Lady, McIntosh Reds. All perfect 
sprayed fruit. 


WATKINS, Schuyler Co, N. Y. 
Frank Waugh. Baldwin, Northern Spy, Hen- 
drick Sweet, Greening, Hubbardson. 











WITTE Los Saw 






Low PRICE © 
oo) EASY TERMS 


COMPLETE outfits, everything you need when 
you gointo timber, No extras to buy. Saws 
15 to 25 cords a day. Cheapest to operate— 
runs all day at cost of 2c an hour per H-P, 
Burns any fuel with big surplus of power for 
any work, USE IT FOR OTHER WORK, 
Completely equipped with WICO magneto, 
speed and power regulator, throttling gov- 
ernor and 2 fly-wheels so can be used for any 
other jobs—pumping water, grinding grain, 
etc.—an all-purpose outfit that will work every 
day in the year, ly 3 minutes to change 
from log saw to tree saw—10 seconds to clamp 
to tree, Fastest felling ever known. Fells trees 
from any position. 


FREE BOOK Simply send name today for 
NEW catalog, lower prices 

ecial offers, and how to make a these rigs. 
Toll all engines, Sawing outfits and pumpers. 

WITTE ENGINE WORKS 

6804 Witte Building KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
€8C4 Empire Building PITTSBURGH, PA. 
GEC4 Witte Building SAN FRANCISCO. CALIP. 


“3 HOURS SHIPPING SERVICE” 














CATAWISSA, Columbia Co., R. D. 4, Pa. 
Ray D. Levan. Baldwin, Greening, Pewakee, 
Smoke House, Northern Spy, Green Baldwin, 
Stark, Stark Delicious. Sprayed, good quality. 
boxes or barrel. 


WESTOVER, Clearfield Co.. R. D. 2, Pa. 

















George Holes. Spy, Baldwin, Gano, York he 
perial. Graded 





If You Have Anything to Buy, Sell or Trade 
ADVERTISE 
in the Classified Columns of the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
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Big milk yields in the winter months—when milk 
means money—are more a matter of assimilation 
than of forced feeding. The cow’s ability to turn 
her feed into milk—without waste—is the real 
kev to making money from dairying. When feed 
is wasted, money is wasted 

You can make every cow give her MAXIMUM 
flow of milk only if you enable her to digest and 
assimilate her food—FULLY—turn it all into 
milk. You can “step up” winter production just 
as a factory increases output. Thousands of dairy- 
men do it, year after year—with KOW-KARE,. 


Kow-Kare helps carry the extra burden of 
winter barn-feeding when heavy, dry feeds sud- 
denly take the place of the more easily digested 
summer diet. The medicinal effect of this famous 
conditioner wards off the cow ailments that sap 


your w inter profits 


Write today for our val 
Doctor” lells you the best me 
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From M. L. Jounson, 
Union, N. H.: “il have 
used Kow-Kare for seve 
eral years and from care~ 
ful study I believe tn grve 
ing tt as directed. It will 
increase the flow of milk 
from two to three quaris 
per day on each cow.” 


From Frank P. ALLIG, 
Mohawk, N. Y.: “Kowe 
Kare ts the best condi 
tioner I have ever used 
and would not be without 
tt. It has been a great 
help to me and I have 
prospered from its use 
not cnly by keeping my 
cows tt good healthy 
condition but has me 
creased the flow: of milk 
as well.” 


oer milk. crop 


With Kow-Kare a part of the diet you are put- 
ting extra quarts of milk in the pail, and building 
health and vigor into the cow, 

Kow-Kare really costs nothing to use. Its 
slight cost comes back many times over—via the 
milk pail. And sturdy cow-health results as a 
BONUS. A single can of Kow-Kare will ration a 
cow for one to two months, depending on her 
general condition of health. Feeding suggestions 


are on every Kow-Kare can. 


For Cow Disorders 


For all cow ailments arising from weak digestive 
and genital organs—Barrenness, Retained After- 
birth, Abortion, Bunches, Scours, Lost Appetite, 
Kow-Kare is a reliable home remedy. Keep it on 


hand always. 


uable free book on cow health, “The Home Cow 
treatment for the most common cow ills. 


ver want to be without. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Inc.. LYNDONVILLE, VERMONT 


KOW-KARE 


First Aid to Profitable Dairyin 


Nar sold by feed dealers, general stores and druggists. Large size 


x ca f $6.25; small si 5 
: id 


nd 


ful healing 


[f your dealer is not supplied, we will 


For Healthy Udders—Use Bag Balm 


ointment quickly heals cuts, chaps, cracked teats, 


tion of the udder, caked bag, bunches,—any injury to delicate tissues. 
All dealers have it. 


ince can, only 60x 
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Kow-Kare 
at Calving 


Kow-Kare, fed for two weeks 
before and two weeks after 
calving, makes the reproduc- 
tive organs strong and vigor- 
ous. Cow and calf are defi- 
nitely helped—disorders pre- 
vented. After once using 
Kow-Kare you'll never think 
of a cow freshening without 
this simple, inexpensive aid. 











